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of the Géleck. 


Events 


Note to Mr. 
America, 


Wilson 
where the 


THE reception of the Allies’ 
has, on the whole, been good in 
fullness of its response was recognized, and its adoption 
of the League of Nations particularly appreciated. The 
more instructed American opinion is aware that the 
p°*sage about Austrian nationalities is open to two inter- 
pretations—dismemberment, or ‘‘Home Rule all 
round,’’ and also that the expulsion of the Turks from 
Europe may mean either a Russian annexation or the 
setting up of some kind of international State. It 
assumed in both cases that the milder was the true read- 
ing, and on that approval. 
Further, the inference was drawn, 
any reference to the German colonies, 
propose to annex them, and on this assumption we were 
congratulated on our Holland 
there was apparently less disposition to interpret the 
Note in an optimistic spirit, and the ‘‘ Handelsblad,”’ 
the most influential of Dutch papers, remarked that it 
was “an inconsequent mixture of ideals of right with 


assumption expressed 
from the absence of 


that we do not 


disinterestedness. In 


ordinary conceptions of conquest which have nothing to 


do with right.” 
*% * % 


of course, the harder interpretation 
alone was considered, and the Kaiser’s theatrical address 
to his people denounced the Entente’s “lust for con- 
quest,’” and summarized its ‘the crushing of 
Germany, the dismemberment of the Powers allied to us, 
and the enslavement of the freedom of Europe and the 
seas.’ He called for “ holy wrath ’’ against this enemy, 
and the continuance of the war until “ full victory’ 


In Germany, 


aims as 














| achieved. None the less, the Kaiser is extremely anxious 


to enjoy among his own people the credit of having pro- 
posed peace, and a letter, dated October 31st, from him 
to the Chancellor, is published, in which he dwells on his 
“ courage ’’ and his obedience to “ conscience,’’ and gives 
the order for the drafting of the German Peace Note. 
Unluckily for themselves, the Germans have again raised 
doubts whether they have learned anything from their 
criminal blunders by otherwise 
capable circular Note to neutrals, a stupid and wholly 
unrepentant defence of their violation of Belgium. They 
would fare better in the opinion of the world if they 
stuck to the Chancellor’s early attitude: ‘‘ We are doing 
wrong; we know it, and we will repair it.”” Of this a 
most effective Note from the Belgian Government to 
America reminds them—pe rhaps the most dignified and 
moving document in all this series. 
oh * * 


own including in an 


A REMARKABLY able despatch from Mr. Balfour to 
America supplements the Note, fills in one or two of the 
blanks in it, 
explicitly mentions Alsace-Lorraine and Italia Irredenta 
to France and 
But it does not supply any clue to the crucial 


and expands its general argument. It 
as regions which are to be “ restored ”’ 
Italy. 
question whether the programme for Austria-Hungary is 
dismemberment or federalism. It is silent also on the 
subject of the German colonies, the enforcement of the 
Paris Resolutions, and the future of German enterprises 
in Turkey—all of them matters which are probably more 
vital to Germany than some possible territorial changes 
in Europe. Its main concern is to justify the demand 
for the expulsion of the Turks from Europe. It points 
out that our view has changed since the days when we 
used to defend Turkish “ integrity,’’ because the facts 
and the Turks in German hands are no 
longer “a bulwark of peace.’’ That, of course, was 
never the Liberal view of the réle of the Turks. As for 
the case for their expulsion from Europe, it is almost 
rounded off now that they been driven from 
Macedonia. The more imminent need is for the 
liberation of Armenia and Syria. What Mr. Balfour 
has in mind, however, is plainly the fact that the Ger- 
mans have enlisted the Turks permanently in their 
military system, and are even now using them, as he 
to fight beyond their own territories. 

*% * * 


have changed, 


have 


points out, 


Tuis particular case of the Turks might, of course, 
be met by creating an international State in Constanti- 
nople and Thrace, or even by neutralizing these territories 
under international The argument certainly 
does not require the annexation of Constantinople by 
Russia. This is, Balfour’s Note only 
a particular application of a general thesis. He argues 
that it is not enough to provide international treaties 
and laws as a cure for the disease of German aggression. 
If Germany vould be thanks to the 
violation of treaties and to systematic military terrorism, 
and fresh treaties would be like the old treaties—mere 
scraps of paper. So Mr. Balfour lays down three condi- 
tions of a durable peace: (1) That existing causes of 
unrest be removed ; (2) that aggressive aims and methods 
should fall into disrepute among the peoples of the 


control. 


however, in Mr. 


were to win, it 
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Central Powers; and (3) that some form of international 
sanction be devised behind all treaty arrangements for 
preventing or limiting hostilities. There has been no 
clearer statement of our attitude than this definition of 
our three guiding principles. As to the second point, 
we believe that a course of “plain living” has led 
already to sane, if not to “ high,” thinking in Germany. 
The danger of extreme terms is that in attempting to 
remove existing causes of unrest with too rough a hand, 
we may make new centres of it, as would happen if 
strategy were allowed to override nationality in 


Constantinople and on the Adriatic coast. 
* - 


‘ 


THERE is a distinct change in the Roumanian 
situation, though for the moment it is impossible to judge 
whether it is merely a temporary arrest or the oscillation 
that precedes a definite recoil. The terrain of 
the present movements is uninviting, the season 
forbidding, the weather unfavorable. A frontal attack 
upon the Sereth and the line extending it to the 
Moldavian hills has so little attraction for the enemy that 
he has been devoting his attention to the problem of 
turning the position. But this simply exaggerates his 
difficulties. It is mid-winter. The communications are 
few and poor. Artillery, the enemy reports state, cannot 
be transported through this mountain barrier about the 
Oitoz Valley. Guns disappear in the snow, and the 
burden is thus thrown back upon the infantry. Despite 
the repeated attacks of his troops the enemy has not yet 
been able to seize the Trotus Valley railway, and a 
successful flank attack depends upon the capture of this 
railway and the main Moldavian artery of which it is an 
offshoot. The assault has been directed to the junction 


of the two lines; but its failure is now clear. 
* * * 


Ir is ten days since the enemy, pressing forward from 
Foczani, crossed the Putna river in a fog, only to be 
thrown back by a heavy counter-attack. Since then the 
recoil has been more and more accentuated. The 
Russians fell back a little south of the Oitoz; but a week 
ago the enemy received a severe check in the Casin valley. 
The Roumanian soldiers threw back the enemy west of 
Monastir-Casinul, and two days later repulsed them with 
heavy loss south-east of the village. Our Allies now 
claim to have captured one of the heights in the Casin 
valley with machine-guns and a number of prisoners. 
The struggle has been extended eastward, but no 
better fortune awaited it. Even at the mouth 
of the Rimnik the enemy has been forced to stand 
on the defensive, and without complete success. 
Vadeni, on the Braila-Galatz railway, which runs 
through the marshy fringe (presumably frozen vow) 
of the Sereth, was captured by the Turks on Sunday, but 
after two days’ struggle the enemy were driven from the 
village, which was held against several counter-attacks. 

* * * 


Tue Riga offensive seems to be concluded, though its 
effects will endure for a considerable time. General 
Ruszky’s mission was to improve his positions and force 
the enemy to reinforce the troops who stood on the Riga 
front. Both objects have been fully attained, and the 
violent counter-attacks have exaggerated the loss which 
was inflicted by the first blow. The completeness of the 
Russian success is seen by the list of booty, which included 
50 machine-guns, 30 guns, 300 horses, 50,000 gas- masks 
with the same number of uniforms, 15,000 rifles, and a 
regimental treasury chest containing 335,000 marks in 
coin. Even if the Germans keep their stores within reach 
of a sudden coup, it is hardly credible that they should 
keep their money so far forward. The fighting, though 
local in extent, and restricted in aim, was therefore of 
importance. 












SrraNcE evolutions are in progress behind the 
German lines in the West, and it is not easy to measure 
their scope or understand their aim. Troops are 
reported to be massing near the Swiss frontier, and the 
Swiss have extended their mobilization. Moreover, 
Hindenburg is reported to be on the point of visiting 
Strasburg, and the Crown Prince was stated to have been 
transferred to a command in Alsace. Yet it seems 
incredible that the Germans can intend to invade 
Switzerland. Desperate they may be, and inclined to 
consider that, since nothing worse than the imposition 
of the Allied terms can happen, they will risk all on a 
throw and then negotiate. But an invasion of Switzer- 
land would mean the exposure of a flank to two of the 
Allies, a new, fresh, and stubborn foe to encounter, and 
the difficulties of debouching through defiles into France 
or Italy even if the best happened. Yet movements 
against Switzerland can hardly be a mask, since they 
do not appreciably disturb the Allies, and the whole of 
this episode reads like an elaborate riddle without an 
answer. There is the possibility of an offensive against 
the Alsatian sector of the French line, but this offers 
little attraction to the soldier and does not explain away 
the uneasiness of the Swiss. 
* % % 

Trencu raids on the West seem to be developing 
in importance, and it is possible that the next 
Allied offensive will pass almost unnoticed from 
this form of activity into the greatest struggle 
the world has ever known. The most recent raid 
was carried out on Thursday morning by Canadian 
troops north-east of Cité Calonne, west of Lens. 
On a front of 700 yards the Canadians pierced 
the enemy front to a depth of 300 yards, bombed his 
dug-outs, and caused him heavy loss. One officer and 
ninety-nine men with two machine guns and a trench 
There was also an important 
raid north of Beaucourt, when 600 yards of a ridge were 
gained and held against heavy counter-attacks. Raids 
of this sort differ so much from the earlier patrol attacks 
that they constitute a new form of warfare. 


mortar were ca ptured ° 


% 


Tue Admiralty announce that the presence of a 
Gorman raider at large in the Atlantic is now confirmed. 
Eight British and two French vessels have already been 
sunk, and marine insurance rates in New York kave 
naturally shown a sharp rise. The vessels destroyed 
aggregate about 50,000 tons. This seems to show tit 
the raider is working with caution and skill, avoiding 
any risk; and it may thus evade the ships sent to deal 
with it for some time. Indeed, there is no reasou why 
it should not turn some of its captures into auxiliaries, 
if left free to do so; and the réle of the Navy, already 
made anxious by the depredations of submarines, has 
become more onerous and difficult. There can be no 
doubt that the raider complicates the problem of the 
transport of supplies. 

AFTER some hesitation and discussion of details, the 
Greek Government has now accepted all the demands of 
the Allied ultimatum “ in their entirety.’’ Relations are 
in consequence outwardly normal again, and the British 
and Russian Ministers, who had been living on warships, 
have now returned to Athens. Sober military observers 
report that the transfer of men and arms to the Morea 
is proceeding satisfactorily, and, presumably, we may soon 
hope to hear that the ceremonial apology to our flags 
and the release of the Venizelist prisoners have been 
carried out, and our blockade lifted. Some British and 
French newspapers printed this week the grotesque tale 
from Salonika that Marshal von Falkenhayn was 
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actually in Thessaly, whence, of course, he was preparing 
a Greco-German attack on the Allied rear. The basis 
of this tale was evidently that the German military 
attaché, a certain Colonel von Falkenhausen, had visited 
Larissa. A little familiarity with Greek journalism and 
politics would have saved us many of these scares. In no 
country is rumor so noisy and scandal so unscrupulous. 


Forecasts of the report of the Speaker's Con- 
ference on Electoral Reform have appeared this week in 
four of the principal newspapers, and they are in such 
close agreement that they may be accepted as sub- 
stantially accurate. It is expected that the Conference 
will complete its report next week, and that it will be an 
agreed document. Its positive proposals are sweeping, 
and, in the main, admirable. They will give us, with 
some trifling reservations, an accurate and democratic 
franchise, based on proportional representation and man- 
hood suffrage. But all accounts agree that the Con- 
ference could reach no agreement on the claims of women, 
though we hesitate to believe that it can pass over this 
question in silence. Suffragists have now a serious 
struggle before them. Excellent though this programme 
is in itself, it would be intolerable that the question of 
reform should be closed and a great extension of the 
franchise made to men without the full and prompt 
recognition of women’s claims. A Cabinet which includes 
Mr. George and Mr. Henderson dare not ignore them, 
and a House which has for years been pledged to satisfy 
them cannot allow this opportunity to pass. The case is 
urgent, for, as Mr. Asquith has argued, with the whole 
subject of industrial reconstruction before us, women 
must be enabled to vote at the next election. 

Tue Report, it is said, will adopt proportional repre- 
sentation, probably on the basis of the single transferable 
vote, though it may be applied only to the larger towns. 
The qualifications for voting will be simplified, and the 
occupying period reduced to six months. Plural voting 
survives in two comparatively harmless forms; a man 
may have a second vote (but no more) for business 
premises, and also a graduate’s vote. The new 
universities are to be enfranchized, and the universities 
grouped so as to make minority representation possible. 
There will be redistribution of seats; all elections will 
be held on one day; returning officers’ expenses will be 
a public charge, and the limit of candidates’ expenses 
(including those of iliary outside associations) will 
be drastically reduced. Votes will be secured for soldiers 
and sailors, if the election takes place during the war. 
The gain of a reform so sweeping as this is so great that 
Liberals will not be disposed to regret unduly the small 
concessions of the dual vote and the graduate vote by 
which agreement has been secured. But if agreement 
must be purchased at the price of excluding women, we 
say without hesitation that we should prefer to wait for 
cenuins adult. suffrage. 


* 


Tue ‘ Times’’ has published this week a series of 
articles of a very outspoken character ov the trade union 
position. The first these articles describes in 
incisive language the sweeping pledges given by Ministers 
at the time the trade unions were asked to set aside 
those customs and rights that make up their charter. 
Those pledges, contained in statutes, in the most formal 
agreements, in speeches by the late and the present Prime 
Minister, are as explicit and solemn as pledges can be 
made. The writer then proceeded to show how difficult 
it is to redeem those pledges, for industry has passed, 
under the stress of the war, through a revolution, and the 


two of 





world to which some of those customs belonged has passed 
away. The need of the hour has produced new factories, 
new processes, new methods, new machinery, at a rate 
that would have been incalculable before the war, and 
the relations of skilled and unskilled, men and women, 
worker and machine, worker and group, have all been 
transformed. The pledges are there, in black and white; 
the gain the nation has derived from the concession of 
the trade unions is unmistakable and invaluable; and 
the workmen are becoming anxious to know how they 
stand in regard to the fulfilment of the bargain. 


Sucn is the writer’s analysis, and it is useful and 
important as recalling the obligations of the nation to 
the workpeople. His third article protests against any 
sham restoration, and comments with bitter truth on 
the usual fate of negotiations between bureaucrats and 
trade unionists. In his view restoration is, in fact, 
impossible. Too much has happened, and to attempt to 
revert to the traditional practices would involve too 
violent a disturbance. The nation, he argues, must 
recognize that its rulers have given a pledge that they 
cannot keep. The workpeople will be angry and justly 
angry, and the Government may be tempted to try a 
policy of “sham restoration ’’; to find some kind of 
compromise that will appear to adapt the pledge to the 
new conditions, and to secure all that is essential in the 
trade-union charter without throwing the new industrial 
world into confusion. In such negotiations the trade 
unionists are at a disadvantage matched with the skilled 
brains of the Civil Service. Any bargain that resulted 
would not bring real peace or help the unskilled and 
unorganized, or discourage the policy of ‘ca’ canny.”’ 

* * * 

Tue restoration is impossible; a sham restoration 
would be disastrous. Let us have instead a new settle- 
ment. To find the lines of such a settlement, we must 
ask ourselves what purpose the trade union customs 
serve, and see how those purposes can be secured. The 
writer concludes that the evils from which trade unionism 
defends the worker are (1) unemployment; (2) dropping 
of standard wage; (3) caprice of employer or foremen ; 
(4) position of powerlessness in industrial control ; and he 
argues that industry must be reformed to satisfy the 
needs and aspirations of the workman, without, of 
course, taking from him the right to strike. 

* * * 

Tuis is specious and very dangerous reasoning. It 
points to something like an overhead settlement, a proce- 
dure that is as little likely to bring peace or contentment 
as any negotiation of the kind criticised in these articles. 
The trade unicns and the trade union class can say 
what they want, and it is for them to discuss with the 
employers the question of any custom about which there 
is difficulty. To speak as if restoration was impossible, 
and as if the only question is what the nation will give 
to the workpeople in place of its promise, is to suggest 
that this promise has tied nobody’s hands. Until and 
unless a trade union has releasod Ministers from their 
undertaking that undertaking stands, which means that 
if something else is to be established, the new arrange 
ment must be discussed, and with both the trade unions 
and the employers. Many of the suggestions made iu 
these articles are excellent in themselves, and they 
should be adopted as part of a constructive policy after 
the war. The worker, for example, must be given a 
status carrying with it some form of security against 
unemployment, and a large and considered Government 
policy must be applied. But this must not be made pari 


of an overhead settlement. 
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WHAT IS BEING DONE ? 


“The submarine menace to the merchant service is far 
greater now than at any period of the war, and it requires 
all our energy to combat it.’’—Sir Joun Jrvuicor at the 
Fishmongers’ Hall. 

Ir is astonishing that the country, which makes much 
of the small things of the war, has paid so little heed to 
the great thing which Sir John Jellicoe has just asked it 
to consider. There is one major land ‘‘ front’’ in the 
war, and there are several minor fronts. But above all 
there is the sea-front, whose integrity governs every 
operation in all the others. As to the offensive action 
of the Allies on this front, no sign of weakness appears. 
The seas are held against German warships, and German 
merchantmen cannot fare in them. It is the defensive 
side which is threatened, and on whose maintenance the 
fortunes of the war depend. Now we may be sure 
that Sir John Jellicoe would not have spoken if he had 
thought that all was well, or indeed that if this was his 
view of the naval situation, he would have left 
his post of duty with the Grand Fleet, of which he 
was the best living commander. Presumably, Sir John 
Jellicoe went to the Admiralty because he considered that 
he could there deal most effectively with the one serious 
menace to our sea-power. That, again, raises the obvious 
reflection that there has been failure, if not downright 
inefficiency, in the past. Of that it is useless to speak 
now; the reckoning with Mr. Balfour’s administra- 
tion of the Admiralty will come later. But it is of 
consequence that the task of whose urgency Sir John 
Jellicoe and our daily toll of losses have given a sufficient 
public description should be driven forward with the 
utmost energy of organization and invention, and be 
cleared of the obstructive qualities of any man who may 
have impeded or failed init. The problem has some decisive 
elements. The firstconsideration is to make the most eco- 
nomical use of our transport, and to arrange our military 
plans accordingly. The second is rigorously to ear-mark 
the staff of workers necessary to maintain our shipbuild- 
ing against all competing demands upon it. The task 
is one of much seriousness if the statement of the ‘‘ Daily 
Mail ’’ that we are losing on our merchant shipping an 
average of 10,000 tons a day—to say nothing of the losses 
of neutrals—is anywhere near the mark. Sir Edward 
Carson and Sir John Jellicoe have thus a double task 
before them. They must aim at making up the 
arrears in the supply of British mercantile marine 
caused by past losses and by the demands of the war- 
services, and at replacing the losses that are occurring 
day by day. Their second object must be to despatch 
the German submarines which are being rapidly built 
and used for this second campaign as successfully as 


Lord Fisher despatched the authors of the first. 
In other words, they must at once replenish the 
force of sea-transport necessary to the feeding 


of our peoples and the maintenance of the armies 
abroad, and they must destroy the disease that preys 
upon it. 
ously applied—unless we can sink German submarines 
faster than they are being built, and build British 
merchantmen faster than they are being sunk—we 
approach the margin of peril. 
warned us in terms which show that he wants the help 
that public opinion can give him, and the sooner that is 
applied the better. If the Admiralty which exists does 
not give him the instrument he needs, a new one must 
be forged--and at once. 


Unless these two processes are both simultane- 


Sir John Jellicoe has 
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ON THE ROAD TO INTERNATIONALISM. 


Tue Note of the Allies is important enough in itself, 
but its chief significance lies the fact that it 
an announcement, even obscure announcement, 
of the penultimate stage There was such 
a stage in the Crimean campaign; and readers of Mr. 
Buckle’s life of Disraeli will that that 
statesman, fearing that the struggle would drag out into 
a Peloponnesian or a Thirty Years’ War, wished to make 
it the last.* The advance to peace may not now be so 
perceptible as in the Viennese intervention of 1855. 
But at least three avenues have been opened. One party 
has professed a general desire for peace ; the other party 
has iaid down the general terms on which the desire can 
be gratified; and a third and very powerful neutral 
party has offered itself as the channel through which 
these and the inevitable following communications can 
pass. As they stand, the exchanges are clearly incomplete. 
The German Emperor and the German Government and 
Press have answered of rhetoric; but 
they have made no reply of substance to Mr. Wilson. Is it 
certain that when that rejoinder comes, it will merely 
express the spleen of the bureaucratic Press? Why should 
it? The Allied Note may have this quality or that ; but 
it is not a cast-iron document. On the contrary, it is 
open to very various interpretations. The scheme of 
things it suggests is fluid, not fixed ; and Germany, unless 
she is confident of victory (and we imagine that she now 
despairs of any such issue), will want to explore 
it. So all the and therefore no time 
should be lost in compiling the volume of reasoned 
criticism and suggestion for which it calls. 

The Note is a statement of maximum terms ; 


in is 
if an 
of the war. 


remember 


in terms 


will world, 


and if 
any public declaration was to be made, it is hard to see 
how this form of exposition could be avoided. It exposes 
the Allies to the charge that in the third year of a war 
in which nearly five million lives have been lost without a 
decisive military issue, they are proposing to risk 
some millions more in re-mapping Europe. But the 
immoderation is more apparent than real. Neither in 
form nor in spirit is it a plan of German dismemberment. 
It passes over nearly all the wilder plans and thoughts 
of Jingoism. It on the German 
Colonial Empire, though we have captured all but 
a single corner of it. It makes no proposal to annex 
the German fleet or forcibly to disarm the German 
nation. The German commercials not warned 
to prepare for boycott of German 
trade, nor German populations to expect passage under 
the French or the Russian yoke. The new Europe at 
which the Note aims is as full as the old of opportunity 
for the kind of German spirit which seeks its own and 
not other peoples’ goods. 


advances no claim 


are 


an after-war 


Its basic idea is the Concert, 


the League of Nations, a new international organ, 
call it what you will. But there is no sugges 
tion that Germany is to be excluded, nor any 
reason why, if a treaty of peace can be signed in general 
harmony with this document, she should not take 


her seat at the Areopagus the day after. There is a 
feature which is still more welcome. The Note lays down 
a general Charter of Liberties, economic and national 
(and we hope we may add cultural and religious), for the 
smaller peoples, and it suggests some special applications 


* See his letter to Mrs. Brydges Willyams, November 18th, 1855 
There has heen a great 
since I last wrote, but 
Emperor of the French 
Government to accede to 


stupor over afiairs since 
there are now indications of events. The 
s wearied with the war, and is pressing our 
terms of peace which he considers satisfac 


we parted, or 


tory Lord Paimerston will not listen to these overtures, and the 
consequences may he erjtical. If Lord Palmerston succeeds, the war 
may last as long as the Peloponnesian, or the Thirty Years of Gar- 
many The war expenditure of France is one mill and a-half 
sterling per week—that of England, one million and a quarter! [Our 


War expenditure is now five millions a day.] This ji 


a large sum for 
distant objects and somewhat equivocal success 
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of this idea. But having made the doctrine of national 


rights, secured by international control, the basis of 
their State policy, it is clear that the Allied statesmen 
cannot interpret this principle purely against the Central 
Powers and in favor of themselves. The Tsar, indeed, 
surrenders Poland in the breath following that in which 
he claims freedom for Roumans and “ Czecho-Slovaks ”’ : 
and what he concedes to Poland he cannot deny to 
Finland. We, on our side, do not mention Ireland, but 
we can obviously establish no such reserve in the Treaty 
of Peace. We may put Germany’s crimes against 
nationality as high as we please, but the fact remains 
that this treaty must be regarded as a general instrument 
for qualifying the rule of unbounded Imperialism, first 
by internationalism, and, secondly, by Home Rule. 

The Note, therefore, should stand as long as its 
authors keep to this double anchorage, and Liberal 
opinion all the world over sees to it that they do not 
back away from it. If we thought this to be a real 
tendency of Allied policy, we should feel, with Mr. Noel 
Buxton and others, that the Note might be a needless 
aggravation of the immense misery of the world. 
Britain did not go to war to break up the Austrian 
Empire or to construct an entirely new set of strategic 
frontiers. It is possible to hold that the Note commits 
us to the first of these policies by its pledge to release 
** Czecho-Slovaks _ 


” 


”’ from “‘ foreign domination,’’ and to 
the second by its demand for ‘‘ territorial conventions,”’ 
““so as to guarantee land and sea frontiers against 
unjustified attack.” Austria might interpret the 
earlier phrase as a call for an independent Bohemia. 
Germany might choose to see in the 
scheme for constructing 


latter a 
against her a_ series of 
indefensible frontiers on her Eastern and Western bor- 
ders. But we see no reason to think that the Allies pro- 
pose to give Bohemia a thing whichshe does not want and 
would do her no good if she had it, or to proclaim a policy 
of Austrian disruption until they are quite sure that 
Austria-Hungary has rejected the method of Home Rule. 
Such objects are worth no British bones; our armies, 
which are essentially our peoples, would justly regard the 
pursuit of them as a breach of the earlier covenants with 
our living and our dead. So with the transfer of 
populations. The Note’s general formula of freedom 
from oppression under an alien rule does indeed cover 
Alsace-Lorraine, and this represents its most momentous 
decision. But it ercludes an unwilling transfer of 
Alsatians, or Poles, or Turks, or any other nationality, 
and it may well be held to include a formal reference to 
the ‘‘ wish ’’ even of the returned populations. A time- 
limit to such transactions there must be, no less than a 
limit of common sense. We cannot banish all considera- 
tion of the way in which the annexing Power has treated 
the peoples it has taken over, and of the extent to which 
it has reconciled them to its rule. Finally, in pursuing 
all these policies of readjustment, we must consider 
whether the object is worth its cost. 
we must have on the afflicted populations 
the slaughtered youth of Europe. Otherwise the 
world will be continually unsettled, and all the 
Powers in turn must risk a general gaol-delivery of 
the populations, European and extra-European, that 
they have taken into their empires without the formality 
of consulting them. 


Some mercy 


and 


Woe affix the same general inter- 
pretation to the scheme for relieving Europe of the direct 
rule of the Turk. Every Liberal must feel that here he 
reaches the goal of a long and honorable aspiration. 
The Turk was never more than a marauder in Europe ; 
under German leadership he is at his old work 
But when we apply the general principles of 
the Note to the special problem of government and 
nationality which the Turkish Empire suggests, we 
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find a first-rate case for such applications of it 
as the rescue of Armenia, the putting of Turkish 
officialism under ward, the opening of the Straits to the 
traffic of the world, and an unfettered naval and maritime 
exit from them for Russia. But we find no case at 
all for a Russian annexation of Constantinople. The 
test, therefore, of the Note is whether or no it provides a 
true basis and opening for a system of international 
control ; whether it is a mere statement of victors’ terms, 
based on a traffic of territories, or whether it is a just and 
prudent conception of statesmanship. If the latter, 
there is no reason why the war should not end in six 
months, and in an enduring peace. 
may go on for years, and ruin us all. 


If the former, it 





THE RUSSIAN ENIGMA. 
Five Russian Cabinets have succeeded each other in 


rapid sequence since the war began, yet all the while 
the Duma has displayed a unanimity in its opinions 
unparalleled since any Duma existed. Not one of these 
Cabinets has enjoyed the Duma’s confidence, and two 
at least of them have been denounced by nine-tenths of 
its members in language which would have seemed 
vehement even in a time of normal party strife. There 
is, none the less, in all this swift changing of ministries 
no apparent approximation towards public opinion; 
there is hardly even an oscillation which might betray 
indecision and hesitation in the will of the autocrat. 
Save that M. Trepoff was by comparison with his 
immediate predecessor a relatively less objectionable 
personality, there has been a steady and gradual march 
towards reaction, in which the honester and more reput- 
able Conservative elements (a Liberal element was never 
present) have been quietly eliminated. It is a strange 
enigma, and we who are the Allies of official Russia and 
the warm friends of the Russian people, cannot but ask 
ourselves what it means. 

Let us be careful how we frame our question. It is 
misleading to talk of Russia at all without recalling that 
half the English words which we find in the news from 
Petrograd must first be passed through a process of trans- 
lation. We talk of Premiers and Cabinets. These 
institutions are as yet but half acclimatized in Russia. 
If we read about Grand Viziers we should be on our 
guard. But “ Premier” and “ Cabinet’ sound Western. 
In point of fact, a Russian Premier is a personage of 
much less consequence and much less independence than 
a German Chancellor, to say nothing of a British or 
French Prime Minister. Both are the servants of the 
monarch, and not of Parliament, but the German inherits 
the tradition of the first holder of the office, and no 
Western country ever had a more powerful “ Premier ” 
than Bismarck. The German, however, though he is not 
technically responsible to the Reichstag, must none the 
less regard the management and leading of the Reichstag 
as his chief duty, and he is doomed if he fails in the long 
run to maintain a majority which will vote his supplies 
and pass his chief Bills into law. The Russian, on the 
contrary, has no tradition of personal greatness and 
authority behind him. He expects no long term of office. 
He is often, like Prince Golitzin, a figure so obscure that 
in his elevation to office his name is totally unknown even 
to professed students of foreign affairs in other countries. 

In his relations with the Duma he is practically his 
own master. It may be considered advisable, at. all events 
in war-time, that he should not irritate it unduly, or defy 
it openly. But he need not attend its sittings, or answer 
its interpellations in person. He can impose legislation 
which amounts to organic 
change) and levy taxes over its head. He is in point of 
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fact simply the chief of the Autocrat’s Civilian General 
Staff. The “Cabinet ’’ has existed in name only for a 
decade. Traditionally, Russian Ministers each transacted 
business directly with the Tsar, and there was no attempt 
at cohesion among them, and no pretence of unanimity. 
That tradition is not yet extinct. A Russian Cabinet 
meets occasionally and may take important decisions by 
voting, but its personnel does not represent the free choice 
of the Premier, nor pretend to the outward uniformity 
which even the least united of Western Cabinets must 
affect. Like the Duma itself, the “ Cabinet ”’ is a formula 
of the future ; both are nascent and struggling institutions 
which live in the hopes of reformers among the things 
which “ought to be” or “nearly are,’’ and “ may one 
day be.”” When we speak of the Duma, we must remind 
ourselves energetically that it is not the body we first 
knew: it is the body elected on the franchise set up by 
M. Stolypin’s coup d’ état, a franchise less democratic than 
anything else that exists in Europe, not excepting the 
Prussian three-class model on which it was based. 
That is the central fact which explains the Russian 
enigma. The autocracy and the reaction survive on 
the basis of bayonets, safely entrusted to illiterate 
hands. 

We all of us remember sadly the bright hopes with 
which the articulate portion of the Russian nation 
entered on this war. They believed that it would be for 
them a war of liberation, and they based their hopes on 
two grounds. They expected much from close and active 
association with Liberal allies. They expected even 
more from events which had discredited the powerful 
German element in Russian society. That element has 
usually been linked with the native forces of reaction, to 
which it supplied a measure of efficiency and education. 
This hopeful diagnosis has so far failed to justify itself. 
It left out of account the broad fact that the Russian 
re-action, though it may have borrowed German brains, 
is not itself an imported article. On its honorable and 
disinterested side it is a mystical doctrine, bound up with 
orthodoxy and an intense racial consciousness: in all 
Russia there is nothing so native as the Slavophil 
tradition. On its less reputable side, it is based (as 
reaction everywhere is) on class-interests, and primarily 
on those of the bureaucracy. The event has shown that 
the reaction has suffered little, if at all, by the weakening 
of the German element. Harmless traders with German 
names (usually Jews) have been,exposed to mob violence, 
but the sinister German element has kept its power, and 
even supplied the worst and most unpopular of the five 
Premiers. 

The reaction has not yet been driven to compromises 
and disguises. It has maintained the censorship, even 
over reports of the Duma’s proceedings. It still makes 
war ou any organized expression of Russian opinion and 
any association of free Russian forces, here forbidding a 
congress of representative bodies, and again hampering or 
stopping the co-operative movement and other organiza- 
tions which wished to throw themeelves into patriotic 
work. It has revived here and there the old menacing 
enlistment of “ Black Hundreds ”’ for purposes of intimi- 
dation. It has used the police in the old way, to stir up 
popular hatred of the Jews. Of its failure to reconcile 
the Poles, even under the stress of military necessity, we 
need not speak. Even more depressing were its per- 
formances during the occupation of Galicia, where it pre- 
pared the Ruthenian population for annexation to Russia 
by destroying officially all printed matter in the forbidden 
Kuthenian language, and by persecuting the Catholic 
Uniate Church. The chief indictment against it, turned, 
however, on the inefficiency which it has shown in every 
department of organization for the needs of the war. It 
has no food problem such as exists elsewhere. Ruesia 
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teems with unexportable food, yet, for want of transport, 
the towns could hardly fare worse if they were in 
Germany. The eupply of arms and munitions tells the 
same tale, and the misfortunes of Roumania are in some 
degree another chapter of this voluminous book. The 
official failure is so uniform that M. Miliukoff, when he 
led the attack on M. Stiirmer’s “ Cabinet,” delivered a 
speech in which each section ended with the question, 
“ Is it only stupidity, or is it also ill-will? ’’ His conclusion 
was that it is partly “ill-will.” One Minister of War has 
been dismissed for corruption, and against M. Stiirmer 
the same charge was made with some detail by M. 
Miliukoff in the Duma. Other facts, like the treason of 
Colonel Masoyedoff (a highly-placed person at head- 
quarters), reveal a state of things unthinkable in any 
modern Western nation, though it might be paralleled 
in the eighteenth century. The “ Times ’’ published this 
week the late Count) Benckendorff’s comment, as he 
watched these strange phenomena from the Embassy in 
London. It seemed to him that “ some mysterious kind of 
mental aberration” prevailed at Petrograd. He 
described M. Stiirmer as a man “ who seems sworn to kill 
all faith in Russia in Europe,” and added that “ every 
mail from Petrograd plunges me ever deeper into dismal 
pessimism.” His death followed the worst news of ll. 
Once more the reactionary clique has triumphed. Once 
more the honest Conservatives (for M. Trepoff and Count 
Ignatieff were no Liberals) have resigned in despair, 
while the special bugbear of the Duma, M. Protopopoff 
(the gentleman who actually opened negotiations with 
Germany in Stockholm) remains in power in his third 
Cabinet. 

It is a strange spectacle. No army in Ewope has 
fought with a more gallant spirit than the Russian. 
Unarmed and unprovided, these peasant soldiers opposed 
Mackensen’s phalanx with their bare hands, and gave 
ground without losing courage. Nowhere in Europe have 
the people’s representatives spoken with a more resolute 
voice than in the Duma. But against the “ dark forces ”’ 
(as Russians call them) which prevail in “ the ‘highest 
quarters,’’ the resolve of the Duma and the soldierly 
spirit of the Army seem to struggle in vain. A species 
of “sabotage’’ directed by cunning and influential 
hands seems to neutralize the patriotic effort and the 
reforming will. Who is to blame? Popular opinion 
blamed the monk Rasputin, that amazing character and 
voluptuary, who had won influence at Court in spite of 
his profound ignorance and notorious life. His murder 
(if he really is dead) has altered nothing. The “ dark 
forces ’’ are more formidable than this medieval figure. 
They are entrenched around the throne itself, and they 
include, we imagine, most of the older and more highly- 
placed bureaucrats. They dread a victory over 
Germany, for they view the working of British and 
French influences with alarm, and probably they realize 
that if the war is prolonged they will, in the long run, be 
forced to capitulate to the Duma’s demands. What 
really are their calculations, it would be vain to guess, 
but since Russian Liberals look (or used to look) 
to the war for liberation, Russian reactionaries very 
naturally wish to bring it to an early close. Tho 
distressing lesson from all this experience is unfortu 


nately that there are still two Russias. Dumas are 


elected: parties combine in a unanimous national 
demand: Cabinets come and go. These are the surface 
phenomena. But the autocracy still rules, and the 


autocracy is still in the grip of the “‘ dark forces.’’ We 
cannot ignore this depressing political situation when 
we form our estimate of the military prospects of the 
whole Entente. Without a change of Government and 


a thorough re-organization, it is doubtful whether Russia 
can ever become a formidable offensive factor. 
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THE FIASCO OF PRICE- FIXING. 


Ear_y in the war Germany tried the experiment of 
maximum prices for wheat and other cereals, and a little 
later on for meat, accompanied by sumptuary regula- 
tions. It proved a disastrous failure for a dozen different 
reasons. The maximum price paid to the farmer left no 
profit to the dealer for resale. Complications connected 
with freights stopped the movement from the Eastern 
producing areas to the Western consuming areas. 
Millers, forced to pay the maximum prices to producers 
and to bear the cost of freights, contrived to pass the 
whole burden on to consumers in the raised price of meal, 
the early maximum only applying to wheat. Evasions 
and violations of the law were widely prevalent. 

Yet a year after the failure of these methods has been 
admitted in Germany, our Government is beginning to 
apply them here. A maximum price for milk, with the 
prices for feeding stuffs 50 per cent. up, and still rising, 
is endangering the milk supply. At the wheat prices, 
fixed 25 per cent. below prices obtained in the open 
market, the urgently needed sowing of spring wheat is not 
an attractive proposition. But the announcement of potato 
prices at about half the prevailing market price has 
roused the resentment of the farmers in all parts of the 
country. A host of witnesses prove that, at the prices 
fixed, potatoes can only be grown upon very favorable 
soil, and that the price given for best seed potatoes will 
offer a definite discouragement to future crops. And 
now, after allowing all this dissatisfaction and angry 
criticism to develop, Mr. Prothero suddenly assures the 
country that his policy is designed to discourage, not to 
encourage, the growth of potatoes, because they are the 
ene crop where there is danger of a glut. He maintains 
that £6 perton will give a farmer a very reasonable profit. 
If so, it may be asked, why has the Board of Agriculture 
fixed £8 and £9 for this year’s supply? Does Mr. 
Prothero, when he says “a farmer’’ can get a profit at 
£6, mean any farmer, or a farmer with the best potato 
lands? Anddoeshe man that this profit has no relation 
to further rises in prices for seed potatoes, fertilizers, and 
labor? The critics of the policy rightly insist upon the 
folly and injustice of fixing selling prices not merely for 
existing but for future supplies, without any guarantees 
against further rises in the cost of production. 

But these criticisms only serve to open up the fatuity 
of the entire policy of dealing with the food situation by 
fixing arbitrary maximum prices for selected supplies like 
wheat and potatoes. Designed primarily to protect the 
consumer against exorbitant demands, it is likely to 
cause him further injury. For since the prices are fixed 
below the ruling market prices, and still more below the 
expected future level, they must discourage the applica- 
tion of land and labor to these branches of production. 
Thus, the supply of wheat, oats, potatoes, and other 
regulated crops, is likely to be reduced, more land being 
devoted to other uses, where prices are still left to supply 
and demand. What gain is it to the consumer if a maxi- 
mum price is fixed but a sufficient supply at this price is 
not available? The first effect will be that the would-be 
purchasers who come first to buy, and with most money in 
their purses, will clear off the whole supply, and poorer 
or later purchasers will go empty away. This injury will 
be aggravated by another. For when farmers, or 
dealers, or speculators, perceive that the supplies at the 
fixed prices are perilously short, they will hold back 
stocks, in a iticipation of the Government raising the 
maximum price. Thus a period of acute shortage, even 
of starvation for the poor, can easily be brought about. 

The folly of a procedure which pretends to cope with 
the growing shortage of our food supplies by damping 





down the incentives to produce more, is aggravated by 
the fact that the moment is selected for a further military 
raid upon agricultural labor. How can pasture land be 
broken up for arable use, waste and park lands put under 
the plough; how can more intensive cultivation be 
practised, when the supply of skilled agricultural labor 
is to be subjected to another large reduction? The 
January issue of the “ Labor Gazette ’’ reports, from 
returns given by the Board of Agriculture, that “ the 
supply of labor was everywhere very deficient.’’ The 
new military demand wil further cripple agriculture, 
and farmers are hardly likely to be comforted by 
promises of a flow of C3 or “sedentary employment ’’ 
men (alias ‘‘crocks’’) from the towns to take the place 
of their lost laborers. No quantity of unfit and untrained 
townsmen, or of women, can do the work that is required, 
and the inevitable effect of the new military draft, with 
the depressing influence of the maximum prices, will be 
to reduce to a perceptible degree our present and 
prospective food supplies. 

This reckless tampering with the springs of 
national life and safety during this supreme crisis 
of our history is, indeed, a fearful example of the 
possibilities of misgovernment by men ignorant of 
the very rudiments of political economy. The law of 
supply and demand as a regulation of prices may not 
secure all that is desired in such a national emergency. 
Indeed, it may be necessary to withdraw whole trades 
from its operation under private enterprise, and to make 
the State responsible for the entire production and 
distribution of certain necessaries. But the thrust- 
ing of the ramrod of maximum prices at certain 
arbitrarily determined places into the delicate mechanism 
of industry and commerce is a wantonly disastrous 
policy. It must fail here, as in Germany, and 
its failure is likely to cause grave national alarm, 
associated as it will be with other large interferences with 
the industry and labor supplies of the country. 
prices can only be 


Fixing 
made valid by extending the 
policy to all the processes, the materials, and the labor 
involved in the production of the protected commodities. 
Further, it is obviously idle to fix prices for a few cereals 
and tubers, and to leave other crops and meats, dairy 
produce and vegetables, unregulated. For with these 
possibilities of substitution there will be an immense 
risk of total failure in the supply of the protected 
articles. If it be replied that the Government has 
already announced its intention of submitting to official 
regulation the whole agriculture of the country, and of 
appointing loca] tribunals to decide what farms and fields 
shall be devoted to the several needs of agriculture, with 
the provision of agricultural gangs and communal 
machinery to carry out the official behests, we can only 
reply that we await the tabling of these regulations with 
mingled feelings of amusement and dismay. Knowing 
something of the character and traditions of our farming 
population and their habitual unwillingness to co-operate 
for purposes of immediate and obvious advantage to 
themselves, what confidence can we feel in these 
proposals to communalize agriculture under committees 
directed by official experts, and to teil each farmer what 
he is to do with each of his fields—and to make him do it? 





A VISIT TO THE FRONT. 
No layman without long practical and theoretical 
experience of war, lacking the topographical mind, 
unequipped with the power to assimilate great masses of 
a special kind of detail, and gather them into a critical 
estimate of one of the most intricate of problems, 
can be an authoritative judge of a modern campaign ; 
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and I would offer no such observation as the 
result of a brief visit to the British front. 1 will 
simply record the impression that nearly every such 
observer carries away with him, namely, that on the 
Western front—in effect, the only land front of final con- 
sequence—the main issue is decided. It must be taken 
for what it is worth. War is an immense complex of 
moral and material conditions. 
side of the material issue. You do not see the 
other. You have the reports which you hope and 
believe are the true ones; you have not the reports 
that may set the special facts you note or are detailed to 
you in a different light. But one thing you can discern, 
for it is borne in on you with every wind of the spirit 
that blows. A force of increasing power, mobility, 
moral, stands against a force decreasing relatively in all 
these particulars. The tests of this assertion? They are 
many. To-day the Franco-British Armies are an essentially 
unharassed body of soldiers and workers, pursuing their 
many tasks of transport, fortification, artillery menace 
and preparation, with littleinterruptionfrom the enemy. 
The German armies are an essentially harassed body. 
Their trenches, batteries, lines of communication, are 
more constantly under fire from a greater number of 
guns, and are more often raided. From one body, again, 
proceeds, as the result of offensive actions, small and 
great, a heavy drain of prisoners and a considerable 
and growing stream of deserters, whose excuses for find- 
ing their way from their lines to ours fail to cover the 
truth that they are sick of the war. No such diminution 
affects the other. The fiercer pressure of the grand 
assaults has been such as to cause a loss in the battles 
of the Somme which a calculation, based on the German 
statistics, fixes at 700,000 men, drawn from over 130 
divisions—all passed through the fire of these engage- 
ments. There is not a comparable total of British and 
French losses. ; 

The general effect of annoyance and attrition 
reflects itself, again, in the nervous, home-sick, des- 
perately weary, and unhappy tone of the letters of the 
German soldiers and in the physical condition of the 
prisoners. The armies thus assailed are not so well- 
fed as they were, nor as regularly supplied. As our gun- 
power grows and the ‘‘ ” of the German trenches 
is pursued through this wet and lowering winter—thus 
far the worst of the three—there must be further slips in 
the yielding moral of their wonderful organization. I 
witnessed one of these annoying actions, and was assured 
that it was typical. The German artillery reply was 
hardly noticeable. All along the line the roll of our fire 
hardly stops ; and its severity and power of concentration 
are fed from a steadily broadening stream of supply 
which grows more mobile, and qualifies the static 
character of the front. In the earlier stages of the war 
the endurance was usually on our side, the punishment 
on theirs. Their policy of reserving fire is, of course, a 
plan of economy for the spring battles; but it implies a 
long and grave discouragement of their much tried ranks. 
As far as one can observe, the lessons of the war are 
steadily learned. The two army systems, the British 
and the French, are as far as possible assimilated, and 
after each important action, a body of staff officers from 
one army examines the work of the other. I have heard 
regimental officers complain that the methods of attack 
are too stereotyped, and that their experience, and their 
suggestion of more varied and mobile methods, are not 
enough considered. But the general growth in intelli- 
gence of direction seems clear. 

None of these factors can fairly be called decisive. 
The Germans may have in store a great reply to our next 
offensive, and till that has been dealt with no prudent 
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soldier will speak of them as a beaten army. But, one 
asks, how long can they stand a siege, so sustained, so full 
of misery and toil to our better-fed, more cheerful, and 
less intimidated boys, and yet so much fuller to theirs? 
The war swells to its grand diapason. Its fury cannot be 
prolonged; it is too dreadful, too mad, to be worth 
the forethought and skill that are daily spent on it. But 
one cannot but feel that if these minor considerations of 
detail are in harmony with all the major propositions— 
e.g., if the strategy and tactics are good, if there is a 
sufficiency of well-trained men and material, if there is 
no diversion of force from the great war-theatre to the 
small, and if the politicians do not set the soldiers tasks 
impossible of fulfilment—the German land-war machine 
can hardly last much longer, even in its present seeming 
integrity. 


% * * *% % * % 


But what isan Army? What is it made for? Most 
obviously for a Gargantuan consumption of work and 
money. Travel along the road from Calais to the front, 
and for long miles your course is among the implements 
for filling and repairing the seeming-stable but really 
moving cities of men of which it is composed.* The 
fillers and repairers consist in the main of navvies, road- 
sweepers, drivers, chauffeurs, cyclists, carriers, engineers, 
fitters, carpenters, doctors, nurses, road-guides, trains of 
motor-lorries, wagons, carts (including hand-carts, pushed 
by marching soldiers), converted London ’ buses (filled with 
cheerful choruses of pilgrims bound for “ Blighty’). 
The stream thickens into a block till a railhead or a road- 
side ‘‘ dump ”’ relieves it, and then flows more and more 
lazily till it thins down from its central roar into 


a sort of suburban quietude, with fewer khaki 
figures, fewer carts and carriages, and in their 


stead, groups of men standing round sky-pointing 
iron tubes and handling them. They are the batteries. 
This is the front that is so plentifully fed ; beyond is the 
region where trench-war goes on, and wet, tired boys live 
and die together in the mud. These men may lose their 
lives any moment. Even you, the pampered civilian, 
have a chance (a small one) of losing your own if you 
happen to be the centre of one of those two or three 
puffs of blue or yellow smoke that rise from the scabrous 
soil to right and left of you. Here are the master- 
workers (in no way regardful of you), and here in the air 
the whistle and roar of the things that they deal in. 
But neither there nor anywhere, save in the mind of God, 
is the meaning and issue of their “ work.” 

For if the first-fruits of war were to be its last, the 
world would not be a cheerful place to live in. Look 
around you. Is this a bit of France, or a little landscape 
in Hell? There is less to show that men have ever lived on 
it than in some Egyptian sand-heap from which a bust of 
Rameses sticks out. Yet the banks of the Somme were 
a well-peopled district before the field-grey soldiers over 
the ridge settled down to their ‘‘ business’’ there. Now, 
after the toil of generations, dust has turned to dust 
again; not one stone stands upon another. Barely can 
you trace the fast fading chart of this vanished life. A 
line of powdered rubble marks the village street; that 
raised hump behind it was the church; a little tangle of 
rusty, twisted crosses still covers the sleeping place of 
the dead. Nothing else remains, neither here nor a few 


paces farther on, where the next village began. 
Nature laid out this scrofulous desert in gently 
rounded downs, and the soil was as the soil of 


Sussex, alternating clay with chalk. Now, as far 
as the eye can carry, from ridge to ridge, along which 
our soldiers have crept and run, dug themselves in, and 





* At the rate of over 100 tons of supply per day for each division. 
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hunted their enemies out, every use of the soil that is of 
service to man has disappeared. A little thin grass or a 
few coarse weeds faintly color the narrow strips of No 
Man’s Land, across which the bullets flew and the bombs 
were thrown, and even they are broken by the soldiers’ 
cemeteries. Otherwise an end would indeed seem to have 
come upon the four corners of this pleasant land. The 
plough cannot touch it, for it is strewn thick and deep 
with unexploded shells. Other than vermin, ‘no beast 
can live there, for between the immense craters torn out 
by the explosion of the mines and the shallower shell- 
pits, the earth has been churned into a kind of sea, made 
angry by the storm that passed over it. A few splintered 
stumps stand in the path of these struggles, woods no 
longer ; they are as the stripped masts of some stranded 
wreck. A great belt of France and Flanders has thus 
been made more infertile than the waters that enclose 
it. No pen can picture its desolation, its hideous tint 
and aspect ; only the memory of it will live in the shy 
corners of thousands of souls till death.* 

What of the The 
famous city of Arras was occupied for some days by the 
Germans. Now itlies just outside their lines, the object of 
a vengeance in which only a slight military object appears. 
It possessed about 40,000 inhabitants. 


This of the country. town ? 


Of these a few 
hundred linger on, risking the gas shells and shrapnel, 
and camped in the ample cellars with which the city is 
honeycombed. Its four chief glories—the great square, 
with its Spanish colonnade and pretty gabled houses, of 
a singular delicacy of coloring and design, its modern 
cathedral and bishop’s palace, and its richly decorated 
town hall, have either been utterly destroyed or reduced 
to skeleton images of their old seemliness. A cupola or 
two, a miniature Corinthian column, an arch, a bit of 
embroidery in stone, remain of the last building ; some- 
But the town is dead. All the 
symbols and seats of its activities and pieties have been 
crushed out. Whole streets of houses have had their 
flanks ripped open, and their domesticities pitifully 
exposed. The dominant group of buildings might have 
furnished an observation post. 


thing more of the others. 


But its existence is abso- 
lutely denied, nor does the need for it appear, for our line 
stands well above the German position. From such deeds, 
far more than from the most desperate encounters in battle, 
the bitterness of the war hassprung, and the cave-dwellers 
of Arras are among its embodiments. The same savage 
spirit seems to have been turned on the noble church of 
Albert, crowned by the glittering statue of the Virgin. 
The barracks have been spared, the church tower has 
been smitten ; and the Virgin, stooping from her dizzy 
seat to the earth, her figure retained only by the iron 
pedestal, offers it the babe in her arms, with an almost 
desperate gesture of appeal. The local legend has it that 
when the statue falls the German tyranny will fall too. 
Ainsi soit-il! But why limit the symbolism of the 
stooping Virgin? ‘Take (she seems to say), oh, 
foolish peoples, my long-proffered, long-rejected gift of 
Love, for it is for the healing of your wounds.”’ 

And yet it is not from the armies that one turns 
with a sense of the interminableness and vindictiveness 
of the war. The soldier measures his life in terms more 
of fatigue and discomfort than of fear; and here his 
enemies are his fellow-sufferers, chilled by the same cold, 
smitten by the same diseases, hurt by the same weapons. 
The popular name of the enemy is a clue to this attitude. 
There are no ‘‘ Germans”’ or ‘‘ Huns’’ at the front; 
only “‘ Boches.’’ The Boche may be killed without malice ; 
he is neither abused nor despised, nor his deeds con- 
founded with those of his directors. I think the soldiers 
feel that if they are properly led, they are completely 





* “This pock-marked land.” 
Lieut. Wodehouse in the “ Fortnightly.” 











his masters in the rushes over No Man’s Land which 
are the working model of the battle plan; indeed, the 
theory of German invincibility or superiority was never 
held by the British Army, and only by the French before 
the Battle of the Marne. That issue is settled. There 
will be no superior brand of German militarism left when 
all the dread samples have been taken and sifted. But 
the feeling of a common humanity will remain. I am 
convinced that as the armies return home, they will 
gradually disinfect each nation of the poison of race- 
hatred that corrodes it. They have seen death, not 
talked of it; met it in months of waiting misery, and in 
moments of fierce excitement ; never with the Idealogue’s 
notion that war in itself could be good. I believe, there- 
fore, that if the politician can contrive a peace, the 
fighting man will keep it and make it real and lasting. 
Even now the understanding of the war proceeds not from 
churches or studies, but from thousands of hospital 
beds and miles of sodden, stinking trench. 
follow later, and I believe it will come as a deliverance 
from evil. ‘‘ Do not fear’’ 
“that the life of 
that hope or energy will be spent. 


Speech will 


(writes one of these men) 
the spirit is dying in us, nor 
To some few of us at 
any rate the hope of helping to found some ‘ city of God ’ 
carries us away from these present horrors, and beyond 
the graver intolerance of thought as we see it in our 
papers. We shall not faint, and the enefgy and endur- 
ance we have used here on an odious task we shall be able 
to redouble in the creative work that peace will bring 


5] 


to do.’ 


H. W. M. 


A Zondon BMiarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay 
I wAvE never known a diplomatic document more 
That, I 
Neither 
the Germans nor the Austrians, nor even its authors, 


variously interpreted than the Allied Note. 
suppose, was its aim; if so, it has been realized. 


can be quite sure of its meaning; and for that reason it 
must be the subject of further explanations. As a 
document for America it is admirable, and it has much 
merit as an ideal statement of the triple case of the 
Allies for restitution, reparation, and guarantees. But 
the general reading of the Note depends on emphasis. 
Are we to stress its acceptance of the League of Nations, 
its implicit revival of Lord Grey’s Areopagus! Or are 
we to conclude that in the main the guarantees are to 
be territorial, and that the Note is the shadow of a 
batch of specific agreements among the Allies, under 
which Europe is to be largely remapped, and Austria 
in particular carved into bits? In other words, is the 
Note a maximum in reality or only in appearance? 
Much depends on the answer to this question. If we 
have here a considered statesman’s view of what can be 
thrown on to the common altar in order to make a world 
worth living in and working for, the war should soon be 
over. This can hardly be the issue if vast material 
adjustments are in contemplation. 


Many things suggest the more hopeful interpretation. 
It is not our policy just now to suggest the dismember- 
ment of Austria. Signs multiply that she is on the eve 
of a new departure. Not only is she drawing away 
from Germany, and therefore from sympathy with the 
idea of Mitteleuropa, but division is widening between 
Austria and Hungary. Austria sorely wants food, which 
Hungary will not let her have, and her supplies are 
going (at high prices) to Germany. Meanwhile, the 
young Emperor’s policy develops; and if a federal 
Austria emerges from it, the Allies may be presented 
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with a fait accompli; and Austria slips out of the war. 
But what a triumph that would be! What a banishment 
of false German hopes ; what a window opened on a rew, 
rational Liberal Europe! If the Note is a real proclama- 
tion of Home Rule doctrine, and not an invitation to 
scores of thousands of British boys to die in order to give 
“ Czecho-Slevaks ’’ something they don’t want, it is not 
only a liberating word for the world; it is a sign of the 
beginning of the end of the war. 


Anp is not this the prayer of any man with a heart 
and a spark of intelligence above 
calculating habit? Spend a few hours at the Front, as I 
have lately done, and, seeing the wonderful men there 
and all they are doing and suffering, realize how gigantic 
is the scale, how vast the impending sacrifice. There 
never was such a war; and for all the prattle of the 
But woe 
to him who prolongs such an offence one hour beyond 
the time when the real purgation is accomplished. I 
believe the Army will do anything it is told todo. But 
it knows the cost ; and it believes, too, that so far as the 
drastic chastening of German militarism goes, it is 
almost done. The German army in the West is in poor 
case; the German people is in a far worse one. With 
reason, a good peace should be in sight. 


the commonest 


politicals there can never be such a war again. 


that General Botha has restrained his 
impatience to fling himself into Lord Milner’s arms, but 
when General Smuts arrives as his substitute, he will 


I SEE 


not only see his old friend installed in power, but a good 
part of the old Milnerian Kindergarten transferred from 
Pretoria to the more spacious playground of Downing 
Street. One of these gentlemen expressed the other day 
his sense of the deep disfavor into which “ politicians ”’ 
had fallen, and of the great task awaiting him and his 
friends of the new Cabinet Secretariat in improving 
them cut of 
been no great increase of efficiency as the result of the 
the Departments are (naturally) more out of 
And Parliament must 
soon realize that a new screen of ambitious bureaucrats 


existence. We shall see. There has 
changes ; 


touch with each other than ever. 


and amateurs has been interposed between the new Con- 
sulate or Directorate or whatever it is, and the heads 
of Departments. The constitutional place of these heads 
is in the Cabinet; and their responsibility is to Parlia- 
ment. But now it seems they take the orders of the 
Secretariat, transmitted to them from the Directorate. 
The line has been broken, and yet every one sees that it 
must be restored, or the House of Commons will know 
the reason why. 

Tue world rattles along at a great rate. It compasses 
in a week changes it has talked about for a century. But 
its empiricism is apt to be as shallow as it is quick. Take 
the Speaker’s Conference. It seems to have drawn up an 
excellent scheme of electoral reform, and to have made 
it impossible by leaving the one indispensable ingredient 
out of it. Democratize the franchise, equalize the 
individual vote and the electoral distribution of it, aim 
at giving it its true value and significance, and 
you merely make the exclusion of women the more 
indefensible. Most of us supposed that even if the 
Conference failed to come to an agreement on woman 
suffrage, it would pass on to the House of Commons a 
general recommendation in favor of it. But everyone 
sees shipwreck for the resulting Bill if the women are 
shut out. It is impossible politically ; economically, it 
would be an outrage. It is not even a proposition to put 
to the man in the street. Yet a thoroughly competent 


Committee of Parliament turns the whole subject from 








the door, with the certainty that as soon as the House as 
a whole comes to consider it it will be brought back 
again by the window. 


A DELEGATE to the recent Congress of the French 
Socialist Party sends me an interesting account of its 
doings, which have not been very clearly reported in our 
own Press. The main debate took place on the question 
of the general attitude of the Party to the war, and this 
was finally embodied in the report of 2 Commission of 
forty-one members, nineteen of these belonging to the 
minority, that is to say, to the section which is in favor of 
the renewal of international! relations among Socialists. 
This has again been postponed by a very narrow vote 
until the Socialists from the Central Empires have 
given a clearer definition of their attitude. But the 
Commission came to a unanimous vote, which, says my 
informant, refiected a universal desire for an early, 
though an honorable, peace. The resolution called on the 
French Government to reply to Mr. Wilson’s Note; said 
that the war was waged not against hostile peoples, but 
against their Governments; called for the liberation of 
Belgium ; the autonomy of Poland, and the right of the 
populations annexed by force, from Alsace-Lorraine 
to the Balkans, to dispose of their own destinies. 
Not less interesting were the findings on the general 
problems of the war. They asked that sea communica- 
tions should be placed under the collective guarantee of 
the Society of Nations; that secret diplomacy should 
cease ; and that compulsory arbitration and limitation of 
armaments under an international guarantee should form 
the basis of a new Europe. My correspondent adds that 
Mr. Henderson’s speech was generally thought to be far 
too chauvinist, and that Mr. Roberts’s address—which 
was much less pronounced—was more favorably received. 


I nore I am not wrong, but I should gather from 
internal evidence that Mr. Sidney Webb is tke author of 
the articles in the “Times” on the “Trade Union 
Outlook.” 

A WayrareEr. 
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“ite and Zettere 


THE ‘“ SCIENCE’ OF ADVERTISING. 
Wao is it that makes the business-world go round! The 
worker who puts forth his personal productive energy? 
the employer who finds the capital and plans the work? 
the inventor who furnishes ideas to industry? or is it 
the consumer whose demand for commodities gives motive 
power to the entire operation? The really determining 
influence comes from none of these, according to 
Mr. C. F. Higham (“ Scientific Distribution.’’ Nisbet 
& Co.), but from the advertiser. For how can the con- 
sumer know what to demand? It is presumed that he 
has “wants.’’ But wants are vague and helpless until 
direction and precision are given to them. No doubt 
we want food and clothing, tobacco and books. But 
those wants carry us a very little way towards satisfac- 
tion. For what we have to buy is not food, but some 
particular brand of cereal or tea or margarine (or what- 
ever else we are allowed to eat in war-time) ; not tobacco, 
but some particular make of cigarette; not books, but 
some special book by some individual author. Now, this 
translation from a vague want into a definite demand, is 
done mainly by the advertiser. No doubt the retail 
salesman, with his shop-front and his suave recommenda- 
tions, plays a part, though he, in his turn, is the play- 
thing of the “traveller,’’? who tells him wkat the public 


“ 


is “ going to want.’’ But all these worthies, Mr. Higham 
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explains, are only the plastic human material for the 
skilled manipulation of the advertiser. For though the 
business advertisement is usually addressed to the con- 
sumer, it reacts on all the processes of production and 
“distribution, enabling manufacturers, for instance, to 
produce cheaply on a large scale and to standardize their 
methods, because of the large, reliable sales which suc- 
cessful advertising will ensure. Thus the profusion and 
the cheapness of most ordinary commodities are attri- 
butable largely to the advertiser. As for the consumer, 
he literally makes him what he is, giving concrete 


meaning to his loose desires and exact continuous 


direction to his vagrant fancies: 
} 


“When I, as a customer, wish to buy a waterproof 
coat, a gramophone, an oriental carpet, a piano-player, 
or a sewing-machine—certain names leap into my mind, 
and certain qualities of style, durability, efficiency, and 
beauty are at once associated with these names—I know 
exactly where I ought to buy each article, according to 
the degree of quality I desire.” 





We well know this customer, his get-up, his drawing- 
He 


‘ organized 


room, his library, his stock of ideas and opinions! 
is the product of Mr 
publicity.” 


Higham’s science of 
Iie knows exactly what he ought to want 
For the advertiser has told him 
To Mr. Higham all this elevates the individual and the 
society which he helps to adorn. 


and where to get it 


“ Advertising can soa 
cheapen the cost of production that one-time luxuries 
become everyday necessities, with the result that a 
thousand refining influences are let loose upon society at 
large.’" Mr. Higham sees nothing but what is wholly 
admirable in this “ letting “ refining 


The peril of standardizing life and habits 


loose’’ of 
influences.’’ 
by getting everybody to eat the same sort of meals, 


read the same books, and enjoy the same “ refining 
influences,’’ does not occur to him as worth considera- 
tion. For he takes what may be called an objective view 
of human nature and its wants. 
facts 


Now, human nature beine much the same in 


Publicity is concerned 


with “ making known,’ and with “ spreading 
ideas.’’ 
everyone, all must want the same facts and the same ideas! 
At all events, if there are different sorts of people with 
different tastes, publicity will furnish them quite a 
It is a “ reach- 
the 
It does not really 
the individual, it “imposes on”? him. The 
whole idea of commercial advertising is to “impose 
upon ’’ people. 

We do not stress this 
though the there. Mr. 


Higham refuses to admit it, for advertising, as he sees 


variety of assortments of facts and ideas. 


me-down”’ view of life which assumes rather 
grandiloquent title of organization. 


“inform ”’ 


the evil significance of 


term, danger is always 
it, is the process of natural selection, by which goods that 
* Adver- 
tising, one must repeat, has compelled honesty.’’ It 
bold but 
of truth. Advertising 
another 


are really good survive and shams go under. 


is a claim, with a considerable element 


pits one article against 
in what is substantially a fair field, forces 
comparisons backed by experiments, and, on the average, 
the best article wins. New tastes are evolved, new satis- 
factions are spread by such publicity. Assuming, and 
this assumption underlies the argument, that human 
tastes and experiences are sound and reliable, advances 
of 
course, quite consistent with admitting that frauds and 
freaks may play considerable havoc, and that articles of 


in civilization are got this way. This judgment is 


’ 


merely superficial merit may gain most 


j profitable 
reputations, sometimes to the disadvantage of more 
We do not, however, think that Mr. 
for the 
cunning of the expert advertiser in getting the better of 


serviceable articles. 


Higham allows nearly enough short-range 


the simple-minded consumer. His deceit may eventually 








be found out, but by that time he has got on to another 
line of specious lure. 
under 


It is only in the long run and 
that 


It is not the prime object of a commercial 


normal conditions ‘‘ advertising compels 
honesty.”’ 
advertiser to present exact facts, but to present them in 
a favorable light. This dramatization may be socially 
serviceable, as in recommending a really useful novelty. 
But where advertising is enlisted in the service of close 
competition between producers of articles of equal or 
similar merits, the coloring of facts is often glaring, and 
Mr. Higham 
often speaks as if he were dealing with disinterested 
instead of interested 


communicating 


the process involves great economic waste. 


publicity. The persons who 


are ‘facts’ or spreading “ ideas 


have personal motives to serve which often impel to a 


distortion of facts and a doctoring of ideas. Even 
the most) commendable of advertisements, such, for 
example, as the London Underground Electric Railways’ 


recent. posters, suffer as art enlisted in the service of 
dividends. 

These considerations must weigh heavily in consider- 
ing the large extensions of “ scientific publicity ’’ which 
Mr. Higham advocates. The publicity expert is qualified 
not only to help traders sell their goods, but to help 
local authorities to put down tuberculosis, or a political 
party to appeal to the electors, or a trade union to set 
forth its case against the employers in a strike. Progress 
depends upon the propagation of ideas, and the scien- 
tific advertiser is the expert propagator. Take the case 
against tuberculosis :-— 

‘Should the Board of Health try in a scientific way 
to reduce tuberculosis, by making it imperative that 
everyone should sleep with open windows, it could drive 


the lesson home to everyone in a few days’ time. When 
a few salient, well-ventilated facts concerning illness 
and fresh air glare at every man and woman in big 
type from the pages of their favourite journal once a 
week, a nasty suspicion would be left in their minds 
that these facts were true.”’ 

Of course, a good deal of this sort of thing is done. Such 


education is becoming more fully recognized every year. 
But even here advertising lends itself to injurious or con- 
tentious causes more effectively than to admitted truths. 
It is easier to hit the brewer or the vivisectionist than 
to advertise the general advantages of hygiene or of 
humanity. No doubt there is something to be said for 
controversial advertising in causes of social or political 
reform. The decay of oral controversy is a dangerous 
clog to progress. If parties or movements would pay 
closer attention to the presentation of their cases instead 
of vaporing at large, public opinion would have more to 
bite upon than it has at present: 

“Tf the great working-class associations—the trade 
unions—would only spend a little of their wealth telling 
the public what it is they are trying to do; in what way 
they intend to use the freedom and responsibility they 
sacrifice so much to gain, they could win the confidence 
of the most generous-minded public in the world.”’ 

Here Mr. Higham writes with curious naiveté. If a trade 
union in a really heated conflict tried to put its views 
in the advertising columns of the sort of capitalist paper 
where the y would reach the eyes of the well-to-do, such 
an advertisement would generally be refused. Or let 
anyone try to advertise a definite peace propaganda, even 
in the slightly more liberal atmosphere which prevails at 
the 
This opens up a deeper objection to the 


present, and he will soon learn limitations of 


publicity. 
scheme of skilled publicity for the propagation of ideas 
and opinions. Take the case of employers and workers 
trying to set their respective cases before the “ generous- 


Would it be a 
from which truth would naturally emerge? Not at all. 


minded public.” fair competition, 


The long purse would win. The case of the employers 
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would be prepared more ably because they could buy 
more of the best expert ability, and they would command 
almost a monopoly of the influential press, imposing, if 
they liked, a virtual boycott on the presentation of the 
hostile case. Nor is this practical injustice confined to 
publicity in controversial ideas. It vitiates the merits of 
ordinary advertising to an extent undreamed of by the 
innocent consumer. Take an example from America, the 
cradle of “scientific”? advertising. A few years ago 
“Collier's Weekly ’’ published a set of legal contracts 
between a leading drug-syndicate and a number of 
important newspapers, in which the latter had bound 
themselves to abstain from inserting any sort of matter 
reflecting on the drug-trade. In the Massachusetts 
Assembly a most sensational debate took place upon a Bill 
to regulate the drug-trade, but not a word of it 
was reported in any newspaper in the State, with 
a single exception. How can it be assumed that truth 
will emerge through processes of publicity which depend 
upon high capacity to pay expert advertisers and the 
expensive organs of publicity? Many other issues of 
ethics and psychology make the subject of advertising of 
immense significance in the modern world. But one 
conclusion appears to us of determinant importance. 
There is no “ science ’’ of advertising. It is an art, often 
high in the degree of skill and thinking it involves, but 
seldom a disinterested art, and therefore not reliable as 
an educative process. The facts or ideas or opinions it 
emits are always liable to a bias either of interested 
motive or of superior pecuniary resources. 





THE UNCONSCIOUS MAN. 

Tue Greeks were right in carving ‘““ Know Thyself” upon 
their temple, for religion ordains commandments which 
no one can obey. The finer the religion, the more closely 
its commandments approach the impossible, and it was 
almost as hard for the priests of Delphi to attain self- 
knowledge as it is for our bishops to resist not evil. The 
inextricable complexity of the soul thwarted them, just 
as the inherited pugnacity of the race throbs beneath the 
mitre. There are abysmal gulfs of personality which no 
one can. fathom, least of all the person, and we may 
almost say that the harder a man strives to know himself, 
the less he knows. Years of meditative introspection take 
him no further towards that knowledge. In his nature 
there always remains something fugitive that escapes 
him, something unsuspected that may play him false or 
surprise him by a sudden splendor. At a crisis, the man 
who boasted courage may have to weep over his cowardice 
bitterly as St. Peter, while he who always hesitated and 
shrank may find himself attired in the brightness of 
inflexible resolution. Others know us better than our- 
selves. Often one hears people say, “We knew he was 
a reed to lean upon,’’ when the reed had habitually 
prided himself upon the stoutness of his constancy ; and, 
after the performance of some gallant deed, admiring 
friends will cry, “How natural!” while their hero 
remembers only the anguish of reluctance and terror 
which preceded it. 

Even philosophers appear not to escape this 
ignorance of the soul which lies nearest them, namely, 
their own. At a time when Dr. Jowett was daily con- 
demned by his colleagues at Balliol for self-willed and 
overbearing conduct towards them, we find him in his 
diary lamenting his weakness of will, his compliant and 
irresolute disposition, too apt to yield out of over-polite- 
ness and consideration for the opinions of other people. 
Unconsciousness, whether of good or evil, seems the 
common attribute of mankind. Hamlet thought himself 
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three-parts coward, a dull and muddy-mettled rascal, and 
it was not Macbeth who called himself a butcher. To 
himself, Charles Peace, housebreaker and assassin, was a 
fine collector of violins, and Wainwright, the poisoner, 
was to himself a connoisseur in taste. We have heard a 
criminal in the dock cry, ‘‘ Oh, no, no! ’’ in horror at his 
own crime when it stood revealed. ‘“‘ Why callest thou 
me good?’’ asked the man of superhuman goodness, and 
no murderer ever yet thought himself worthy to be 
hanged. 

So that self-deception need never astonish us, nor 
should we for this reason doubt the Kaiser’s reputed letter 
to his Chancellor to be genuine. Probably it is genuine 
both in fact and in feeling. According to the “ Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung,’’ the Kaiser on October 
31st wrote to ‘‘ dear Bethmann’”’ (arather suspicious form 
of address) that ‘“‘ what is wanted is a moral deed to free 
the world from the pressure which weighs upon all.”’ 
“ For such a deed,” the writer continues, “ one must find 
a ruler who has a conscience, who feels that he is respon- 
sible to God, who has a heart for his own people and those 
of his enemies, who possesses the will to free the world 
from its sufferings.’ Having glanced round the 
terraqueous sphere, the Kaiser discovered no one answer- 
ing to that description but himself, and announced that 
he had the courage; trusting in God, he would dare to 
take the step. 

No sooner was the letter published than a howl of 
derisive contumely arose. A ruler capable of a moral 
deed, a ruler possessing a conscience, feeling his respon- 
sibility to God, having a heart for his own and hostile 
peoples, and the will to free the world from its sufferings 
—such was not the conception which France and England, 
at all events, had formed of the Kaiser's personality. 
‘“‘This incorrigible mummer!’’ cried the ‘‘ Matin.’’ 
“The Kaiser is becoming delirious,” said the “ Petit 
Parisien.”’ “ Disgusting example of lying and bragging,” 
said the “ Echo de Paris.’’ ‘Incredible self-conceit ; 
ludicrous self-revelation,” said the “Times.” “The 
Kaiser’s tears about humanity are matters for nausea and 
contempt,” said the “Daily News,” and the “ Daily 
Chronicle ’’ compared the Kaiser to a Jonah who should 
be jettisoned to save the ship. 

We agree ; but why all this astonishment and horror 
of surprise? The Kaiser’s letter is only another example 
of the self-ignorance common to us all. Thinking of its 
writer, each one of us might say, ‘‘ There, but for the 
grace of God, go I,”’ as the philanthropist said of the 
convict on the scaffold. Certainly, to the onlooker, there 
is no humor more grateful than’ that of the man who is 
unconscious of being humorous. Mr. Pecksniff was 
entirely serious when he said, ‘‘ Tom Pinch means well. 
He is very grateful. I have never regretted befriending 
Tom Pinch.’’ So he was when he said to Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, “‘ I weep for your depravity, sir. I mourn over your 
corruption. I pity your voluntary withdrawal of yourself 
from the paths of purity and peace, but I cannot have a 
leper and a serpent for an inmate.’’? Mr. Chadband was 
unconscious of hypocrisy when the cabman clamored for 
his fare at the door, and he said, ‘‘ My friends, I 
remember a duty unfulfilled yesterday. It is right that 
I should be chastened in some penalty. I ought not to 
murmur. Rachel, pay the eightpence!’’ When Mr. 
Squeers said, ‘‘She’s a rum ’un, is Natur,’ and Mr. 
Snawley remarked, ‘‘ She is a holy thing, sir,’’ and Mr. 
Squeers replied, “‘ I should like to know how we should 
ever get on without her,’’ both were entirely serious. 
Mrs. Nickleby was unconscious alike of humor and falsity 
when she told the elderly idiot, ‘It is a very painful 
thing to have to reject proposals, and I would much rather 
that none were made,’’ and when she observed to her 
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daughter that she sometimes wished she had been born 
the pig-faced woman. So, on a higher plane, the very 
essence of the humor in Mr. Pickwick, Sancho, and Don 
Quixote himself lies in their innocent unconsciousness. 
When Andreccles was ordered to put on armor for the 
arena and replied, ‘‘ No, really; I can’t fight: I never 
could: I can’t bring myself to dislike anyone enough. 
I’m to be thrown to the lions with the lady,’’ he did not 
mean anyone to laugh. And when, in answer to Dr. 
Slop’s wonder that population was maintained when birth 
is so difficult, Uncle Toby replied, ‘‘ I wish you had seen 
what prodigious armies we had in Flanders! ’’ he saw no 
humor in the glorious remark. 

So even the Kaiser’s most truculent enemies may 
just as well cease exclaiming over the ‘‘ hypocrisy ’’ of 
his letter, and take it as another instance of unconscious 
Perhaps the ‘‘ Times’ 
criticism in calling it a ludicrous self-revelation ; but the 
revelation of the personality reveals nothing to the Kaiser 
We cannot doubt that he believed in his own 
letter, and took his words quite seriously. So did 
Tartuffe, Pecksniff, and Chadband believe in their senti- 
ments and take themselves seriously, and that is where 


humor. comes nearest the true 


himself. 


the pathos as well as the fun of the typical hypocrite 
comes in. Hypocrisy is commonly described as the 
tribute of vice to virtue, and people assume that it desires 
to deceive. But usually there is no conscious deception 
involved. It grows quite naturally out of that abysmal 
self-ignorance from which none of us escapes. It may 
merely indicate a sharp contradiction in a nature quite 
unconscious of the flaw—a nature anxious to maintain an 
ideal of virtue, however much at variance with its every- 
day actions, which in moments of virtuous aspiration are 
In the Great 
Powers, inspired by noble intentions, will honestly protest 
their drawing the veil of 
unconscious oblivion over instances which appear to stare 
them in the face. 

Small as is the chance of self-knowledge possessed by 
common mortals, the chance is smaller still for Emperors 
Nearly all of us are chastened for our good 
by brothers and sisters, schoolfeilows, colleagues, lovers, 
wives, or other unpleasant people, who seldom hesitate 
to tell us the truth about ourselves. however unflattering. 
Resides, if we are prominent in any line, or hold public 


conveniently forgotten. same manner, 


innocence of aggression, 


and Kings. 


positions, the newspapers gratuitously reveal our weak- 
nesses, unless we gulp their opinions. So that a kind of 
self-knowledge is battered into us at last, and self-esteem 
is knocked on the head, like the eels to which the cook 
said, ‘‘ Down, wantons, down! ”’ as she put them alive 
over the fire. But Kings and Emperors are born to no 
such rigorous blessings. No candid friend bemocks their 
pride, no minister charges them with folly, no opposition 
newspaper in the country describes one of them as “‘ an 
and From 
cradle up, they are mighty, though they run from 


unparalleled unmitigated viper.” their 


every field; “all highest,’ though their tastes are 
low; ‘‘ gracious,’’ though nasty-tempered; ‘‘ august,”’ 


though little more than fools. What chance have they, 
then, of that self-knowledge which Greece inscribed upon 
the temple’s pediment? Laboring under such depriva- 
tions and disadvantages, what character can they possess, 
or what hope of improvement is granted to men who hear 
the superlative of excellence appraising them on every 
side? It is no wonder that the contemplation of royal 
and imperial existence increasingly inspires the common 
subject with pity most profound, or that in judging the 
Kaiser we are more lenient even than with Pecksniff. 
For we recognize in his letter the work of an extolled and 
isolated person, who has never received the training or 





opportunities for greatness which ordinary people enjoy, | 





as in 
Knowing through what pain 


has remained amateur in conduct, 


theology and the arts. 


and so an 


and durance the common man arrives at infinitesimal 
self-knowledge, we can quite understand how a 
Kaiser or an Emperor may possess none at all. 
We lay the higher value upon such sincerity as 


may be found in his words, and upon such grandeur as 
may inspire his ideals ; but we are all the more astonished 
at the violence of the old Roman Emperor’s paradox 


when he declared that virtue is possible even in a palace. 
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TWO CONSTITUTIONAL EXPERIMENTS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—From the war have come two interesting constitu 
tional experiments at Westminster : 
Party system in 1915 and the 
system at the end of 1916. 


The defects of the Party system of Government have been 


the suspension of the 


suspension of the Cabinet 


the familiar and well-worn topic of journalistic and political 
writers from Bolingbroke downwards. 
which, with and Parliamentary 
Government has been conducted in England for some two 


But it is the system 
on rare brief intervals, 
centuries, and whatever may be its defects, its compensating 
advantages are brought to light whenever it is dropped. 
Among these advantages in the working of the parliamentary 
machine the chief are probably two: the 
discipline in the parliamentary force, and the security for 
responsible criticism of the Executive Government. 

Should the obligations of discipline, as interpreted on 
military lines, be applied to a civil organization, political 
or other, they would be destructive of liberty and life; they 
would take away all that makes life worth living. But in 
any civil organization, great or small, political or other, 


maintenance of 


some kind and degree of discipline is essential, if any work 
done. In England, the discipline required for 
enabling the House of Commons to do its work as an instru- 
ment of government, and for preventing it from becoming 
a mere talking shop, has, under normal conditions, been 
maintained by the machinery of the Party system as worked 
through the Party Whips. No doubt the obligations of Party 
discipline are always liable to be overstrained. In the 
opinion of some competent political writers and thinkers, 
they have during recent years been tightened to a degree 
incompatible with the proper working of free institutions, 
and tended to bring Parliament into disrepute. 
Criticisms of this kind always deserve careful and respectful 
consideration. Any serious risk of excluding the independent 
member from Parliament, or of making his existence there 
difficult, would be a calamity of the first magnitude. Sut 
one may be permitted to doubt whether this risk really 

least, whether it not greatly 
It is true that when the division bells ring, 
the member who hurries into the House from the library or 


is to be 


have 


exists, or, at has been 


exaggerated. 


smoking-room usually votes in accordance with the directions, 
given or presumed, of the Whips for the party to which he 
It is also true that if he is told that he may vote 
But that is because 


belongs. 
as he pleases he is often embarrassed. 
he has not the time or the capacity (no human being could 
have) to think out for himself each problem which presents 
He likes to have a lead. But he is not 
a slave, trembling before the whip; still less is he a small 
He votes, as a rule, for his party, but 
for so doing he can adduce reasons quite consistent with his 
self-respect as a free and independent citizen. He has 
He believes that by voting with 


itself for decision. 


cog in a machine. 


confidence in his leaders. 
his party he will be acting in accordance with the views and 
wishes of those whom he represents. And 
political action, as he would have to realize in every branch 
of human activity, the impotence of the individual, and the 
necessity for subordinating individual whims and preferences 


he realizes in 


to the interests of the group or community to which he 
belongs. In private life and in business concerns, every 
citizen knows and recognizes this, and his recognition of it 
. Without 


does not destroy his independence or self-respect. 
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some discipline of the sort supplied by party organization, 
the House of Commons would be an anarchical, impotent, 
and useless mob. 

Under the Coalition Government the machinery of Party 
Whips was kept in existence, but its action was materially 
modified. The Whips of the several groups represented in 
the Government acted separately, but in concert with each 
other, though occasionally, through accident or misunder- 
standing, the concert was not quite complete. 
were avoided as much as possible, and, when they were taken, 
they were usually on minor issues not affecting the stability 
of the Government. There was, by agreement, an abstention 
from party issues. With the great bulk of the members there 
was a desire to help the Government for the time being in 
power on the ground that any change of government might 
endanger the successful prosecution of the war. But it was 
felt that these arrangements were temporary and precarious, 
brought into existence by abnormal conditions, not easy to 
maintain even under those conditions. Coalition Govern- 
ments evoke no loyalty and cannot always count on 
obedience. Attendances were irregular and uncertain, and 
the Government Whips had many anxious moments. Most 
experienced Parliamentarians expect that, with the return 
of normal conditions, the old familiar Party system will 
return, though parties may be differently grouped. 

A more startling innovation was the suspension of 
Cabinet Government. Suspension it must be called, because 
though there is nominally a small War Cabinet of five 
members, it is unlike any Cabinet that had previously 
existed since the days before Walpole—that is to say, in the 
period during which Cabinet Government, as understood in 
ordinary parlance, has existed in England. There is in 
Lord Morley’s “ Life of Walpole” a chapter on Cabinet 
Government which has become classical. Readers of that 
chapter need not be reminded that both the constitution and 
the procedure of English Cabinets have been, and may be, 
Protean in their variations. The Cabinet is a body which 
keeps no records and is bound by no precedents. Neverthe- 
less, there are certain broad principles which have, by 
constitutional tradition, always been observed. One of these 
principles is that the Parliamentary chiefs of the more 
important departments of the Executive Government should 
have seats in the Cabinet. Which departments should be 
considered of such importance as to entitle their Parlia- 
mentary chiefs to Cabinet work is a question to which 
different answers have been given at different times, and the 
recent tendency has been to increase their number, and 
thereby to enlarge the size of the Cabinet. Probably that 
size might with advantage be reduced, and hence the demand 
for a small Cabinet, a demand largely based on ignorance 
of the way in which Cabinets usually do their work. This 
demand the War Cabinet certainly meets, but only by the 
sacrifice of the fundamental principles on which Cabinet 
Government in England has always been supposed to rest. 


Divisions 


For instance, there has never before been a Cabinet from 
which all the Secretaries of State have been excluded. How 
the exclusion from the Cabinet of Ministers representing the 
most important departments of the Government is to be 
reconciled with the principle of ministerial responsibility 
to Parliament for their executive action is a question to which 
it will be difficult, if not impossible, to supply a satisfactory 
answer. 

The Cabinet, as normally constituted, is full of interesting 
survivals. It is like a Tudor mansion which has been con- 
tinuously occupied, which has been extensively renovated, 
altered, and enlarged, but which retains many of its original 
features. There are great officers of State whose powers 
were once substantial, whose official precedence is high, 
but whose portfolios have in the course of time been 
emptied of their contents. Such is the Lord President of 
the Council, whose historical position is indicated by his 
title, and who is now sometimes entrusted with other duties 
besides those specially appertaining to his office. Such, also, 
is the Lord Privy Seal, in whose office, according to Pepys, 
business, possibly useful and probably lucrative, was once 
transacted. The Lord Privy Seal recently had, and perhaps 
still has, an office in St. James’s Square, equipped with a 
clerk or so to provide for the contingency of his lordship’s 
appearance. But what business, if any, is transacted in this 
office, is a mystery known to few except those who have 
explored the most out-of-the-way corners of the Civil Service. 
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A still more curious piece of antiquity is the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, who is usually, but not necessarily, 
a member of the Cabinet. At the end of the fourteenth 
century a Duke of Lancaster seized the English throne. But, 
being a prudent man, and feeling doubtful about his ability 
to keep the throne and its revenues for himself and his 
successors, he took the precaution of putting the Duchy- 
revenues in a separate pocket. And, after the drums and 
tramplings of five centuries and more, in a separate pocket 
they still remain. The Chancellor is paid out of Duchy 
revenues, and his duties are light. When the late Lord 
Dufferin held this office he compared himself to a maid-of- 
all-work, expected to do any odd job that the Government 
wanted. Recent holders of the office have been required to - 
do work having no connection with the Duchy, such as 
looking after Old Age Pensions and Munitions. The office 
is practically a sinecure, but its suppression would not benefit 
the taxpayer, for the salary would merely go to swell 
revenues appropriated to the Crown. 

Such are some of the more ancient features of the 
Cabinet. Its modern elements are represented by the 
Presidents of the Boards established in the last century for 
supervising local government, agriculture in combination 
with fisheries, and education. 

A utilitarian Government may possibly at some future 
time attempt the task of abolishing picturesque remnants 
of antiquity, redistributing ministerial duties on a more 
scientific basis, and readjusting ministerial salaries. What 
no Government is likely to attempt will be to continue 
longer than the exigencies of the war require the makeshift 
arrangements of last December. Those arrangements could 
only be justified as a temporary expedient for concentrating 
more closely the powers required for the effective prosecution 
of the war. The War Cabinet is not a Cabinet, but a screen. 

Yours, &c., 
HisToricus. 

January 17th, 1917. 
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THE NOTE TO AMERICA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—There is one feature of the Note to America which 
will evidently obtain discussion and explanation. The pro- 
gramme now announced by the Allies goes far beyond the 
aims previously defined as “restitution, reparation, and 
guarantees.”’ 

It proclaims the liberation of the subject nationalities 
in Austria-Hungary, and in particular the creation of a new 
political entity described in the Note as the Czecho-Slovaks. 

To those of us who for many years have demanded 
sympathy for oppressed nationalities, this is a question of 
extraordinary interest. 

The liberation of Bohemia would in itself have been 
sufficiently novel, but to this policy, hitherto unheard of by 
the British public, has been added the dream of a small body 
of experts, namely the union of the Bohemians with the 
Slovaks. 

This sentence in the Note must not be passed over 
because of popular ignorance of its meaning. We cannot get 
away from the fact that the liberation of these peoples 
involves the dismemberment of Austria as a military force, 
for, without military effect, liberation is of no value from the 
point of view of the Allies. 

The programme may be regarded as idealistic, and it 
would be logical if the public were deliberately to decide to 
pay the price, but such an immense extension of the task 
of the Allies should assuredly first be examined with care. 

It may be said, on the one hand, that the Czechs and 
other Slavs in Austria desire political emancipation; and 
again, that their freedom would mean a diminution of the 
military force which (in the present war) is at the disposal 
of Germany. 

On the other hand, we must not forget that the proposal 


is an entire novelty ; that the rights of nationality could be 
met by internal home rule; that the demand for complete 
liberation is not universal among the Slav nations of Austria, 
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each of which contains an anti-Russian party with a certain 
genuine loyalty to the Hapsburg monarchy; that to break 
up Austria-Hungary while the nations embodied in the 
Russian Empire remain unliberated would destroy the 
balance of power ; that the policy would involve an indefinite 
extension of the war, and the further loss of perhaps half-a- 
million British lives, not to speak of the inevitable financial, 
economic, industrial, and military risks. 

I write as one who is not only a supporter of the vigorous 
prosecution of the war, but also as one who maintained the 
claims of nationality in years past, at a time when those 
who now support it most loudly scoffed at it as something 
which might injure Austria.—Yours, &c., 

Noet Buxton. 
12, January 16th, 1917. 


Rutland Gate, S.W. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—The Allies’ reply to President Wilson has 
doubtedly met with general approval in England. But what 
is the relation of the terms suggested to our refusal to 


negotiate ? 


un- 


In the general preamble there is a reference to guarantees 
required by the Allies; in the specific terms it is suggested 
that these guarantees will depend on “ territorial agreements 
The Allies believe that it 
is not, at this moment, possible to obtain these guarantees ; 


and international arrangements.”’ 


but it is well known that such guarantees as can be given by 
“international arrangements’’ are obtainable—the 
Allies themselves refer to the League of Nations. It is there- 
fore clear that the guarantees which they consider are not 


now 


now obtainable are those covered by the phrase “ territorial 
I do not know what this means, but if these 
territorial agreements are not now obtainable it is clear that 
the territories concerned are to be acquired by the Allies from 


agreements.”’ 


Germany. 

In the specific terms, the restoration and evacuation, 
with compensation and reparation, is a clear requirement; 
but in the demand for the reorganization of Europe there is, 
And the reorganization 
outlined in the succeeding paragraphs is perhaps rather 
clumsily conceived. The restitution of “ provinces formerly 
torn from the Allies’’ is presumably only required in so far 
as it is the wish of the inhabitants; the proper requirement 
should therefore be the acceptance by Germany of the result 
of a plebiscite in these provinces, not unconditional restitu- 
tion. It would have been much more difficult for Germany 
to refuse the suggestion of a plebiscite than for her to refuse 
the unconditional claim. 

The expulsion from Europe of the Ottoman Empire 


necessarily, a certain vagueness. 


obviously has no importance apart from the question of 
Constantinople and the Straits; it would have been better 
to base the claim on the economic importance of the Straits 
and not on an obscure principle of the relation between 
geographical Europe and Western civilization. In either case, 
however, it is not the Turk, but Turkish rule that must be 
done away with; it is clear that the erection of an inter- 
national state would satisfy the principle, and it is well 
known that this solution would, even at this moment, be 
accepted by Germany. Furthermore, this solution would safe- 
guard Germany’s eastern economic development; and the 
Allies admit “the right which all nations, whether small or 
The 
handing over of this district to Russia would most certainly 
deny this right to Germany. 

The liberation of Italians from foreign dominions will 
have to be reconciled with the right to the free economic 
development of the peoples dependent on the Adriatic; this 
could be done by the internationalization of the chief ports, 
but the Allies are silent on the point. The liberation of 
Slavs, Rumanians, Czechs, and Slovaks from foreign domina- 
tion need not involve the disruption of the Austro-Hungarian 

impire ; if a measure of autonomy is acceptable in the case 
of Poland (and Ireland ?) there seems to be no reason why the 
Allies should require more in these other cases; and if more 
is not required, there is every reason to believe that such a 


great, have to free economic development.”’ 


solution would, at this moment, be accepted by the enemy. 
The liberation of the peoples subject to Turkey may involve 
their subjection to other countries, and in this case it will 
certainly be resisted by the enemy. But if the Allies are 
really concerned for the liberation of these peoples, without 
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any unjust ulterior motives, it should not be impossible to 
devise a measure of autonomy subject only to international 
control; and _ international co-operation—political and 
economic—in the near East is a solution which the enemy 
would most certainly accept. 

It is incredible, in view of the present political and 
economic conditions of the enemy, that they should still 
desire to insist on annexations in any direction; and it seems 
therefore that the only points in the Allied demands on which 
there is no evidence to show whether negotiations would or 
would not be fruitful are (1) compensation and reparation ; it 
is not unlikely that a compromise could be effected, but in 
any case what is at stake is—money; 
ments,” 


(2) “ territorial agree- 
which, if now unobtainable, must mean territorial 
It is therefore difficult 
to reconcile the Allies’ belief that a just peace is not at this 
moment obtainable with the Allies’ general views, charitably 
interpreted, as to the basis of such a peace; and the question 
arises, Was the refusal to negotiate due to the fact that their 
terms had not yet been clearly formulated ?—Yours, Xc., 

EMILE 


adjustments at the enemy’s expense. 


SURNS, 


Hampstead. January 16th, 1917. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The Allies’ Note to President Wilson is a cleverly 
compiled document. Its definition of the aims of the Entente 
is on certain points (e.g., the expulsion of Turkey from 
Europe, &c.) perfectly explicit, but on most points it is as 
susceptible of two conflicting readings as any Grecian oracle. 
At almost every turn the question suggests itself, Is the 
principle here laid down to govern the future relations of 
nations and to be applied impartially to all; or is it to be 
applied in this war only, and then only when it tells in 
favor of the Entente Powers and against their opponents? 
May I enumerate the more important of the points which 
seem to require clearing up? 

We are told that territories formerly taken by force 
from members of the Entente are to be restored. Is it really 


intended to apply this rule to one side only? Is not this 
to replace the idea of right by the idea of might? Are Posen 
and Galicia to be freed, but not Russian Poland? And are 


the two former (as would appear from the reference to the 
Tsar’s proclamation) to be handed over to Russia, although 
Galicia was so much freer and better governed under Austria 
than Poland under Russia? Would not 
at such an act of injustice? 

Again, if the German conquest of Alsace-Lorraine in 
1871 did not rightfully make it German, did the previous 
conquest of this originally German territory by Louis XIV. 
rightfully make it French? 
does not the principle of the 


the world cry out 


Since it was German originally, 
Note require that it should 
remain German? If a time-limit is pleaded, would not that 
bar the expulsion of the Turks from lands which they 
held centuries before France won Alsace-Lorraine? And if 
the time-limit only applied to conquests made before 1871, 
would not the principle of still 
surrender by the present holders of (among others) the 


restoration require the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony, Egypt, Cyprus, Morocco, 
Tripoli, and vast Russian territories? Or will the principle 
be arbitrarily confined to Europe? 

It is clear that this rule, if applied all round, would 
involve, among other things, the collapse of the British 
Empire and the Colonial Empires of both Germany 
France. Are we prepared for the application of such drastic 
remedies in our own case? If not, 
in waging a bloody war to impose them on our opponents? 


and 
are we right in persisting 


So again as to the doctrines of nationality, freedom, 
security of frontiers, opportunity for economic expansion, 
Will these 
be applied all round, or only when they tell in favor of the 
Entente Powers at the expense of the Central Powers? Will 
Teutonic Finland, by treaty an independent state, with 
a civilization well in advance of its Slavonic neighbor, have 
its liberties restored? Will Japan and Russia be asked to 
release the grip on Mongolia and Manchuria which they have 
obtained during the last few months? Will the liberation 
of the Armenians from fear of Turkish (or rather Kurdish) 
massacres be accompanied by the protection of the Jews from 
Russian pogroms? If Italy receives fresh territory inhabited 
will she abandon Tripoli and refrain 


and so forth, which are proclaimed in the Note. 


mainly by Italians, 
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from annexing territory peopled by non-Italians? If Turkey 
is expelled from her European and most (or is it all?) of her 
Asiatic territories, will the various races in these each be 
given self-government—say, under the protection of Europe, 
or will they be handed over to Russia, which has not granted 
much freedom to the peoples it already rules? These are 
On the answers it depends whether the 
Entente Powers are out for freedom and justice or for some- 
thing else. 

In redrawing the map of Europe, will the principle be 
carried out that no territory shall be transferred from one 
Government to another without the consent of the governed, 
to be ascertained by a free democratic vote? 

Lastly, who will be the arbiter of what the very sweeping 
doctrines set in the Allies’ Note involve, as of how they are 
to be carried out? Will the Entente Powers act both as 
plaintiff and judge? Or will the issues be submitted to a 
Council of Nations, embracing both the belligerents and the 
leading neutrals, and the peace settlement thus arrived at 
be guaranteed by all the nations represented? Would not 
the latter be the most likely to bring about a just and 
righteous settlement, a settlement in which the general good 


crucial questions. 


Could we ask 
America and the other neutrals to join in guaranteeing a 


of humanity was the first consideration ? 


settlement imposed by the superior force of one side? Yet 
do not the future peace and 
certainly rest on some such guarantee ?—Yours, &c., 
Jas. FowLer SHONE. 
163, New Park Road, Streatham Hill, 8.W. 
January 17th, 1917. 


world’s security almost 


AUSTRIA AND THE PEACE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Your article on Austria and “Central Europe” 
ought to be very helpful to all those who look for an early 
and stable peace. There can be no possible doubt that things 
are moving in this direction, both in Austria and in Bavaria: 
South Germany (including Austria) can gain nothing in 
any case, but may yet save something, out of the wreck and 
ruin in which it has been involved by the mad ambition of 
Prussia. ; 

Just now it is difficult to see how Austria can extricate 
herself from the octopus embrace of her ally ; but when the 
pressure exercised on Turkey and Bulgaria from Salonika, 
from Syria, from Mesopotamia, and from the Caucasus begins 
to be effective, a time may well come, and may speedily 
come, when the Southern section of ‘“ Central Europe” will 
be only too glad to make peace. And, surely, no one doubts 
that it would then be our obvious duty and interest to 
facilitate such a tendency. 

Austrian Dualism is dead, and it will be in the interest 
of all to see that federalism, on some such lines as you 
suggest, should take its place, rather than that the district 
should be reduced to mere bloodshed and chaos. If the South 
German States recognize, as it is likely they do, that 1866 
and what followed was a mistake, is it impossible that 
Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Baden should now consent to 
form an important factor in a new Federal Austrian Empire? 
With this South German group, with the Austrian group, 
including Tirol, with the Tchecho-Slav group, with Hungary, 
and with a South Slavonic group, there would be a Federal 
Union of five strong self-governing States under the Emperor 
at Vienna. Italy would no doubt claim Trentino, but Trieste 
should be made a Free Port under European guarantee, and 
would then form the natural outlet for the commerce of 
Austria, of Hungary, and of the new Slavonic State.— 
Yours, &c., 

J. R. F. 

January 15th, 1917. 


OUR OPPORTUNITY IN IRELAND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The contest between the National Gallery of 
England and the Municipal Gallery of Modern Art in Dublin 
for the possession of the late Sir Hugh Lane’s collection may 
seem a very small matter in these days of tremendous 
happenings, but it is one of those trivial things that may 
be pregnant with great consequences. The people that are 
interested in the fate of the pictures and that claim them 
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for Ireland are just those it is most important to win to a 
sympathetic understanding with England. The irritation 
and the sense of wrong if the pictures are retained by the 
National Gallery will be out of all proportion to the actual 
wrong done—for there is evidently a case on both sides— 
and will go to swell the general discontent. It is an oppor- 
tunity for a gracious and graceful concession on the part 
of “the predominant partner” that should not be missed. 
Your readers will not have forgotten the example of the 
gold ornaments. If I am not mistaken, it was the tact and 
good feeling of King Edward that settled that dispute in the 
right and generous way. 

England is so rich in treasures of art of every kind that 
she ought not to grudge to the sister country—so poor in 
everything but what has been preserved of her native pro- 
ductions—the nucleus of a collection that will be an education 
and a stimulus to the School of Modern Art in Ireland. The 
Hugh Lane collection in its entirety will in itself make Dublin 
a place of pilgrimage for artists.—Yours, Xc., 

J. T. Kincstey Tarrey. 

Dublin. January 13th, 1917. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—As one of those to whom the programme of the 
League to Enforce Peace appeals strongly, but who are con- 
strained, both on grounds of principle and on practical 
considerations, to dissent from its proposed sanction of 
armed force, may I call attention to what appears to me 
a practical alternative, recommended by a Dutch Com- 
mittee of the Central Organization for a Durable Peace? The 
alternative would consist in withholding all assistance of 
money or munitions from any State which should resort to 
war before having recourse to arbitration or conciliation. 

The proposed International Tribunal for justiciable 
disputes and the Council of Conciliation for those which are 
not susceptible of decision on purely legal considerations 
should be open to all States. Each State joining the League 
should be pledged, on the outbreak of war, at once to issue 
a proclamation forbidding its subjects to subscribe to war 
loans or to export munitions of war or the materials for such 
munitions (of which an agreed list would be drawn up in 
advance) in favor of any State which has declared war or 
commenced hostilities before submitting its case to the 
Tribunal or Council. The assistance afforded to the Allies 
by the United States in both money and munitions during 
the present war shows how important a factor such a pro- 
hibition might be. In this case, the giving of such assistance 
to one side whilst it kas been practically withheld from the 
other has been justified by the American Government on the 
ground that the control of the seas had passed to the former. 
But there can be little doubt (as Mr. Norman Angell assures 
us) that it has in reality been due largely to the overwhelm- 
ing preponderance of American sympathy with the Allied 
cause. Mr. Angell has pointed out that if the decision to 
permit or withhold such assistance were made dependent on 
the merits of the case, this would enable neutrals to exercise 
a material influence on the issues of a conflict. The League 
to Enforce Peace rightly proposes that willingness or other- 
wise to submit one’s case to arbitral methods should be the 
test of merit. This knowledge that a powerful League would 
at once stop supplies would constitute a strong inducement 
to the Government of a State which felt itself aggrieved to 
resort to arbitration or conciliation rather than go to war. 

On the other hand, the obligation resting on the members 
of the League under this proposal would be much less serious 
than that of engaging in war, and they would therefore be 
more likely generally to accept it, and faithfully to carry it 
out. Especially would this be the case with the smaller 
States of Europe, which cannot be expected willingly to face 
the tremendous risks involved for them in the obligation to 
take up arms against one of their big neighbors.—Yours, 
&o., 

JoserH G. ALEXANDER, 

Tunbridge Wells. 

SANCTIONS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sirz,—In your issue of January 6th, “ Wayfarer ”’ speaks 


of the “mistake which renders ‘sanctions’ as. ‘ penalties,’ ”’ 
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In Hamilton and Legros’ “ Dictionnaire Frangais-Anglais ” 
I find: ‘“Sanction—sanction (by extension), approbation 
(D’une loi) penalty, reward.” 

In the “ Réglement sur la Sécurité Publique,” published 
by the Serbian Government in 1913, in the territories it had 
just annexed, I find the following use of the word: “ Art. 26. 
Les préfets ont le droit de prescrire en leur nom des dis- 
positions policiéres pour la sauvegarde de la vie et des biens 
Ils fixeront les sanctions & appliquer 


de leurs administrés. 
aux personnes qui refusent de se soumettre & ces dispositions. 
La peine consistera en un emprisonnement maximum de 
trois ans, es 
This can surely only mean that in certain cases prefects 
are endowed with local legislative power, and are to decide 
the pe nalties to be inflicted on those that refuse to submit 
to their ruling.—Yours, &c., 
INQUIRER. 


SAVING THE BABIES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The appeal which you publish under this heading 
says: “ Many of our mothers can no longer attend our infant 
consultations and classes for the simple reason that they are 
making munitions (&ec.); the result for the babies is they 
suffer pitifully” (et seq.). 

The following figures, recently published in Paris, are 
attributed to the same cause, and hear out the same result. 
The births have fallen as follows: August, 1913-14, 48,917; 
1914-15, 37,085; 1915-16, 26,179. In the first year the rate 
of infantile mortality had fallen by 0°31 per cent. 

In the second year, with the same protection offered by 
voluntary associations under municipal encouragement, there 
is an increase in the number of stillborn, abandoned, put 
out to nurse, premature births, and maternal deaths at 
childbirth ; while there is a decrease in the weight of infants, 
and in the number reaching maturity. 

The number of children abandoned rose from 2°88 per 
cent. in 1915 to 5°65 per cent. in 1916.—Yours, Xc., 


D. B. McLaren. 
January 17th, 1917. 


THE FOUR PER CENT. LOAN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
SIR,- 

“It may be expected that many rich men will embrace 
the opportunity of investing in the new Four per Cents. free 
of income tax, as the likelihood of the income tax remaining 
at 5s. in the £ after the war is not very great.’’—(T'he Week 
in the City.) 





THE 


LATE E. A. ABBEY, 

To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Having been invited by Mrs. Abbey to write a 
memoir of the late E. A. Abbey, R.A., may I ask such of 
your readers as have letters from that artist, and are willing 
to lend them for possible publication, to send them to me at 
Chelsea Lodge, 42, Tite Street, London, S.W., where they 
will be carefully handled, copied, . 
Yours, &c., 


R.A 


and quickly returned ?— 


E. 
36, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


V. 


Lucas. 


Poetrp. 


ee 


SOLDIER M.P. 


To me one moment in this filthy war 
Glows with unparalleled delight : - 
We had been planted out, three weeks or more, 
To hold some inconspicuous height 
A nameless, vital height: 


Heavy with muck of mingled blood and clay, 
Down long communication trenches, : 
We stumbled back to where the rest-camp lay, 
And sank secure upon the benches— : 

The quiet, cleanly benches. 


We flung aside the kit with all its dirt, 
The tunic stiff with freezing weather, 
Peeled off the louse-infested drawers and shirt, 
And plunged into the bath together— 
A dozen men together. 


Oh, the grand joy to feel hot water swirling 
Round grimy thighs and shoulders bare! 
To watch the clotted dust in eddies whirling 
From hairy chest and close-cut hair— 
The mousy, close-cut hair! 


Then to arise and stand in nakedness, 
Drawing life up with newborn breath, 





gut why this expectation? If the tax is altered after 
the war, the alteration is, surely, more likely to be downward 
than upward, and if the tax is lowered the net yield from 
the Five per cent. Loan, subject to tax, will be improved. 

Is it not obvious that if, during the currency of the 
loan, the tax averages less than 5s. in the £, 
in the Five per cent. Loan will prove the more profitable ? 
Yours, &c., 


an investment 


= 
38, St. Edward’s Road, Southsea. 
January 14th, 1917. 


mF. 


LAPTHORN. 


MR. WATSON AND MR. WATTS-DUNTON. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—With reference to the review copy of “ The Life of 
Watts-Dunton,” by Dr. Thomas Hake and Dr. Compton- 
Rickett, which was recently sent to you, Mr. William Watson 
asks us to draw your attention to a paragraph on page 243, 
in which it is stated that “ Mr. William Watson said com- 
paratively recently that all he knew about poetry he had 
learned from Watts-Dunton’s articles in the ‘Athenseum’ 
adding that if these were republished they would make some 
of the finest reading in the world.”’ Mr. Watson states that 


’ 


there is no foundation for this statement, and he desires us 
Yours, &c., 
Tuomas Netson & Sons, Limirep. 
Parkside Works, Dalkeith Roa}, Edinburgh. 
January 11th, 1917. 


to draw your attention to the matter.- 





And in new-issued uniform to dress, 
Clean as a soul renewed by death— 
By body-purging death ! 


And now, returned to London, invalided, 
I’m back again in politics, 
Holding a height where reinforcement’s needed 


To frustrate certain knavish tricks— 
Those unconfounded tricks. 


So here we cling to freedom’s ancient right, 
Hard-won of old for England’s kind; 
But nowhere is a rest-camp now in sight, 
Nor bath to purge the encumbered mind— 
The talk-encrusted mind. 


Oh but to see constituents washed away, 


To win from mouldy meetings peace, 

Feel resolutions crumble like the clay, 
And clotted controversy cease— 
Dissolve to dust, and cease! 


To pick the crawling catchwords from the brain, 
To shed intriguing tactics whole, 
To hear committees gurgling down the drain, 
And rise a heaven-enfranchised soul— 
A clean, transfigured soul! 
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The GHorld of Pooks. 


—_——_—_—_—_—_—- 


Tue “Natron”? Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the nolice of our readers :— 


“The Industrial Outlook.”? Edited by H. Sanderson Furniss. 
(Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d. net.) 

‘Religion and Philosophy.”” By R. G. Collingwood. (Mac- 
millan. 5s, net.) 

‘“ The Progress of Capitalism in Europe.’’ By W. Cunningham. 
(Cambridge University Press. 3s. net.) 

‘*Sea Power.”’ By Archibald Hurd. (Constable. 1s. net.) 

**Modern War Paintings.’? By C. R. W. Nevinson. (Grant 
Richards. 10s. 6d. net.) 

‘Interlude.”” By S. P. B. Mais. (Chapman & Hall. 5s. net.) 

“Les Peuples des Balkans.” Par Eugene Pittard. (Paris: 
Attinger. 3 fr.) 

‘ Paysages Littéraires.’’ Par Gabriel Faure. (Paris: Fasquelle. 

* 8fr. 50.) 

‘“TLa Fleche d’Or.’’ Roman. Par Fortunat Strowski. (Paris: 

Perrin. 3 fr. 50.) 
* ~ * 


“LITERATURE FoR Lapies’’—this is not the catchword of 
a new crusade, formed on the model of the current ecclesi- 
astical slogan, “ The Mass for the masses,” or of such older 
war-cries as “ Wales for the Welsh.” No, it is simply part 
of the alliterative title of an article in the latest number of 
“The Unpopular Review.” Its writer is thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with the journals that are written specially for her 
sex. She finds them both imposing and expensively attractive 
in their equipment, but “carefully adapted in their text to 
infantile or arrested intelligence.’’ The current literature 
that appeals distinctively to women seldom enters the world 
through the medium of the ladies’ journals. Instead of Miss 
Glasgow’s careful novels of woman’s development or Miss 
Jane Addams’s studies of the social evil, the misguided editors 
of these periodicals set forth a fare of fashions, recipes, 
household hints, and sentiment. This would be very dread- 
ful, were it not for what is to the writer “the comforting 
reflection’ that most of the women’s papers are edited by 
men. The man lady-editor is the source of all the trouble. 
He is the shameless commercializer of sentimentality or 
sorrow. It is he who enforces the fashions, insists on the 
recipes, and is responsible for the degradation of literature 
for ladies. 

* * * 


Tuis is a severe indictment, but it is not impossible to 
make out some sort of a case for the defence. In the days 
when literature for ladies was untrammelled by the tyranny 
of a male editor, things, if different, were not much 
better. Miss Anna Seward is typical of this earlier freedom. 
Guiltless of knowing a word of Latin, she produced a 
volume of “ Paraphrases and Imitations of Horace,” which 
was said to have caught the true Horatian spirit. ‘“ Over 
the lyre of Horace,”’ she wrote to a friend, reminding him 
of her unusual qualifications for her task, “I throw an un- 
fettered hand.” This was simpler and more expeditious than 
the tedious process of learning the language in which Horace 
wrote. It is true that such knowledge was not then expected 
of ladies. Their intellectual accomplishments may be judged 
from the contrast between the learning of the Miss Bertrams 
and the ignorance of Fanny Price when she first went to 
live in Mansfield Park : 

*** But, aunt, she is really so very ignorant! . . . I 
cannot remember the time when I did not know a great deal 
that she has not the least notion of yet. How long ago it is, 
aunt, since we used to repeat the chronological order of the 
Kings of England, with the dates of their accession, and 
most of the principal events of their reigns!’ 

*** Yes,’ added the other, ‘and of the Roman emperors 
as low as Severus; besides a great deal of the heathen 
mythology, and all the metals, semi-metals, planets, and 
distinguished philosophers.’ ”’ 

On the other hand, we find Lady Morgan exclaiming : ‘“ What 
has a woman to do with dates—cold, false, erroneous chrono- 
logical dates? I take this opportunity of entering a protest 


against dates.” And Lady Morgan was famed as an editor 


of “Albums” and “ Keepsakes ’’ which were then pre 





eminently the literature for ladies. I am not sure that they 
are to be preferred to the ladies’ papers of our own time, 
edited as they are by men, when I remember that Oscar 
Wilde contributed to one, and Mr. Arnold Bennett has been 
the editor of another. 


* * * 


As a matter of fact, complaints against man lady-editors 
are but a tributary to the stream of complaints against 
editors in general. “That singular being, the editor, the 
impresario of men of letters, the entrepreneur of the 
spiritual power,” to quote Lord Morley’s description, has 
few friends. Yet hateful as he is in himself, says Leslie 
Stephen, who traced his evolution, he is an interesting figure 
in the annals of literature. His origins are lowly, and 
obloquy has marked each stage in his elevation. It is 
recorded of “the unfortunate Dr. Dodd,” the popular 
preacher who was hanged for forgery and had his defence 
written by Dr. Johnson, that, at one period in his life, “ he 
descended so low as to become editor of a newspaper.’’ In 
the earlier days of journalism, the proprietor usually com- 
bined the functions of editor and publisher. Cave, who 
started “The Gentleman’s Magazine,” had the true editorial 
spirit, if we may judge from his remark when he heard that 
one of his ten thousand subscribers was likely to drop the 
magazine: ‘Let us have something good in the next 
number.” It was not until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century that the modern editor can be said to have come 
into existence. 

+“ + # 


Lorp Mortey, James Payn, and a few others have lifted 
a little of the veil behind which editors struggle with con- 
tributors, but one of the best books upon the subject is 
“Selection from the Correspondence of the late Macvey 
Napier,” edited by his son. Napier succeeded Jeffrey as 
editor of the “Edinburgh Review,” and his handling of 
Brougham, one of his leading contributors, was a masterpiece 
of diplomacy. ‘“ No editor,” writes Lord Morley, “ever had 
such a contributor as Brougham in the long history of 
editorial torment since the world began.’’ Carlyle was 
another contributor, and it is amusing to find the relations 
between editor and contributor raised in the first letter he 
wrote to the new editor :— 

““My respected friend, your predecessor, had some diffi- 
culty with me in adjusting the respective prerogatives of 
Author and Editor, for though not, as I hope, insensible 
to fair reason, I used sometimes to rebel against what I 
reckoned mere authority, and this partly perhaps as a matter 
of literary conscience ; being wont to write nothing without 
studying it if possible to the bottom, and writing always 
with a most painful feeling of scrupulosity, that light 
editorial hacking and hewing to right and left was in 
general nowise to my mind.”’ 

This is the contributor’s side of the case. The editor’s was 
set forth not long afterwards by Jeffrey, who wrote to Napier, 
commenting on the “ Review”: “I fear Carlyle will not do, 
that is if you do not take the liberties and the pains with 
him that I did, by striking out freely, and writing in 
occasionally.” 

7 . * 


A piscussion of editors would be incomplete without 
some mention of the rejected contributor. Most people who 
write have figured in the category at one time or another, 
and it is interesting to hear what editors have to say about 
us. James Payn divides rejected contributors into two 
classes—he who is always rejected and he who has tasted 
the blood of an acceptance. The latter, in his view, 
does not believe in his heart that his disappointments are 
due to malignity. The former is, above all things, per- 
tinacious. Payn tells us that he knew a man who, as he 
could get nothing printed in his lifetime, composed the 
epitaph to be engraved on his tombstone, and left money 
so that his wish would be fulfilled. It might not have been 
publication, but it was a permanent record of his literary 
gift. Another of Payn’s anecdotes is of a young lady whose 
manuscript was rejected by the “Cornhill.” She wrote to 
the editor: “How could you, could you, return my story by 
the five-o’clock post? You must have known I should get it 
the last thing in the evening, and be kept awake by the 
thought of it all night.” 


PENGUIN. 
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“THE WORST NOVEL EVER WRITTEN.” 


Edited by M. W. Cro. and 
6s. net.) 


“Euphues.” By Joun Lizy. 
H. CLEMONS. (Routledge. 


THERE are many phenomena in “ Euphues”’ which make it 
one of the oddest books in English literature, and not the 
least of them is that it continues to be as famous as it has 
remained ridiculous. Shakespeare imitated ‘ Euphuism”’ 
in ‘‘ As You Like It’’ and parodied it in ‘‘ Henry IV.’’ 
Everybody has heard of it; nobody reads it; everybody 
abuses it, and yet so far is contempt from burying it in limbo 
that a far bigger reputation adheres to it than to infinitely 
greater books of more or less the same period, such as 
Daniel’s ‘‘ Defence of Rhyme,’’ Shelton’s ‘‘ Don Quixote,”’ 
Overbury’s ‘‘ Characters,’’ Bishop Hall’s ‘‘ Meditations and 
Vowes,” or a hundred others of like calibre. Lily’s plays, 
which are as delicate as porcelain and far more readable than 
most of the modern problem plays, are entirely forgotten ; 
while this undergraduate exercise in sententious virtuosity 
survives. Like the bittern, it is the nature of a literary 
curiosity to hide itself from common eyes: here is one of 
the most eminent oddities in the middle of the High Street. 
It is the scapegoat of literature, nor could the most fanatic 
of antiquaries rediscover it. Look at it in which way you will, 
admire its moral gravity or taste its not infrequent wit; 
give credit to its polish and its power of terse and homely 
analogy (which nobody ever does credit it for); wonder at its 
incredible capacity for devouring classical and pseudo- 
scientific knowledge; grant the inconceivable difficulties 
surmounted in bringing such a task to its conclusion, and the 
almost godlike patience manifested in the ackievement— 
“ Euphues ”’ is still the abominable display, the outrageous 
self-advertisement, of a futile literary equilibrist. Between 
these endless antitheses, changing in sense, but chiming 


in sound, one is between the devil and the deep; 
one is inclined to dashing the book on the ground 
or instigated to destroying one’s brains on the grate. 


It is better, you say, to play chess with pieces than with 
phrases, with pawns than with pelicans, purloined from 
bestiaries or borrowed from histories, more amusing than 
accurate, more fantastic than faithful, more harum-scarum 
than historical. ‘‘Euphues,” you exclaim, is more dreary 
than dull, and yet of more dullness than delight. As the 
wasp, the further it is off from you, the less chance it has of 
stinging you, so the closer you read “ Euphues,’’ the further 
are you from wakefulness. 

But before analyzing it, it would be as well to let John 
Lily set his stock in the window. Euphues is a young 
Athenian of parts, more so-and-so than so-and-so, and yet 
of more suchness than suchness, who pays a visit to Naples. 
There Eubulus takes him to edifying task upon the teasing 
torments and temptations of towns. Amid all these balanced 
sentences, swinging up and down like the delirium of Poe’s 
pendulum, one is being constantly surprised and gratified by 
Lily’s proverbial wealth. “ But things past are past calling 
again, and it is too late to shut ihe stable door when the 
steed is stolen.” Or, 

‘“‘Here ye may behold, gentlemen, how lewdly wit 
standeth in his own light, how he deemeth no penny 
silver but his own, preferring the blossom before the fruit, 


the bud before the flower, the green blade before the ripe 
ear of corn, his own wit before all men’s wisdome.’’ 


The exhortations of Eubulus have a certain embarrassment 
of riches :— 


‘“‘The sun shineth upon the dunghill and is not cor- 
rupted, the diamond lieth in the fire and is not consumed, 
the crystal toucheth the toad and is not poisoned, the bird 
Trochilus liveth by the mouth of the crocodile and is not 
spoiled, a perfect wit is never bewitched with lewdness 
neither enticed with lasciviousness. Is it not common that 
the holm-tree springeth amidst the beech? That the ivy 
spreadeth upon the hard stones? That the soft feather-bed 
breaketh the hard blade? If experience has not taught you 
this, you have lived long and learned little, or if your 
moist brain have forgot it, you have learnt much and 
profited nothing.” 


Euphues bounces away from Eubulus in a perhaps excusable 
fret, and, forming a fond friendship (as Damon was to 
Pithias, &e.) with a youth of equal parts with his own, 








Philautus, falls in love with his betrothed, Lucilla. 
too, begins “ to fry in the flames of love” :— 


“Doth he not remember that the broken bone once set 
together, is stronger than ever it was, that the greatest blot 
is taken off with pumice, that though the spider poison 
the fly, she cannot infect the bee, that although I have 
been light to Philautus, yet I may be lovely to Euphues? ” 


Lucilla, 


At any rate, Lucilla, entirely convinced by her own 
eloquence, deserts Philautus for Euphues. After an exciting 
courtship in terms of botany, zoology, mythology, and 
mineralogy, Euphues breaks with Philautus :— 

“For although the worm entereth almost into every 
wood, yet he eateth not the cedar-tree; though the stone 
Cylindrus at every thunderclap roll from the hill, yet the 
pure sleekstone (polishing-stone) mounteth at the noise; 
though the rust fret the hardest steel, yet doth it not eat 
into the emerald; though Polypus change his hue, yet the 
Salamander keepeth his color; though Proteus transform 
himself into every shape, yet Pygmalion retaineth his old 
form——”’ 

Such are the coals of the Euphuistic flame of love. Lucilla, 
after a day or two, transfers her erudite but fickle affection 
to one Cuio, and the friends are reconciled in a common 
long-windedness of apostrophe. The second part, published 
two years later (‘‘Euphues and His England ”’—1580) is a 
panegyric of England, with a few leisurely incidents thrown 
in as makeweight for discourse. 
monastery. 

But, of course, it is not the story that matters. The 
mannerism is all. Euphuism has been analyzed by scholars 
with much learned terminology. The style is ‘schematic ”’ 
as opposed to the system of trope (vocal ornament); it 
employs certain figures—‘ isocolon ”’ (successive phrases of 
the same length), “ parison” (word corresponding to word 
adjective to adjective, noun to noun, verb to 
*‘paramoion ’’ (similarity of sound between words and 
syllables), and “ polyptoton”’ (word repetition). But, for 
our purposes, it is enough to point out that Euphuism is 
perhaps the most intricate, the most elaborate, most 
artificial and difficult pattern of sound ever accomplished 
by the too-eager devotee of literature—far 
“Gongorism ” or Arcadianism which supplanted it ten years 
later. It is but another of the many gross inaccuracies of 
the text-book (which glibly proclaims the generic looseness of 
the Elizabethan prose structure), and a complete refutation 
of it that here, at the experimental dawn of the English 
Renaissance, is a style of such order and discipline that it 
mirrors the complex convolutions of a highly skilled body 
of soldiers rigorously trained by the drill-sergeant. It is a 
style on parade, and its obvious and irretrievable flaw is that 
it destroys the connotation between meaning and expression. 
In Euphuism, words are not symbols of things, but mere 
mechanical counters. The result is that Lily’s excessive 
ardor smothers the very purpose at which he so deliberately 
and self-consciously aimed. That aim was, in one word, 
structure, a structure laboriously built up upon a definite 
architectural model. Here, surely, is a more radical explana- 
tion of why Euphuism became a fashion than the mere zest 
for ornament. Ornament very soon took other forms than 
the peculiarly Euphuistic, and in eccentric natural history, 
Lily (to fall into his way once more) did not innovate, but 
imitate. The medieval bestiaries, the histories of Gesner 
and Topsell, and Philemon Holland’s masterly translation of 
Pliny (1601)—they are quite sufficient to account for the 
vogue, without putting “Euphues” at the fountain-head. 
No, it was his modernization of style that set all pens writing 
in weights and measures. If we leave out Painter’s para- 
phrases from the Italian, Sir Thomas Elyot, Sir Thomas 
North’s translation of the Spaniard Guevara’s pre-Euphuistic 
** Diall of Princes,’’ and one or two others, Lily was the first 
conscious stylist of modern times, just as “Euphues” was 
the first novel of manners and the final reaction against the 
medieval romance in the English language. The interesting 
thing to notice is that Lily’s practice so completely defeated 
his theory of style as a structural harmony. The first and 
lesser reason is the sheer redundance of simile and illustra- 
tion. When Euphues defines a friend “in prosperity a 
pleasure, a solace in adversity, in grief a comfort, in joy a 
very companion,” his descriptive terms are in words, not in 
meaning. The difference between “a solace in adversity ”’ 
and “in grief a comfort” (a typical example of bad style, 
perpetuated hundreds of years after Lily was forgotten) is a 


Euphues then retires into a 


verb), 


more so than 
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difference of external sound and sound alone. The second 
and important reason is the falseness, the irrelevance, and 
irresponsibility of his analogies. Now the formula of the 
Euphuistic style is constructed purely on analogy. It runs: 
“ for as the A is B, so the C is D, and the more E is F the 
more G is H.”’ But if these separate bricks are not cemented 
together, if they are not integral parts of the central design, 
the whole edifice falls to pieces. They are not. “The goat 
the fatter she is the less fertile she is; yea, man, the more 
witty he is the less happy he is.’’ Never mind about the 
accuracy of the observation; there is no earthly corollary 
between fatness and wit, happiness and fertility. The 
rhymed prose of ‘ Euphues,” in fact, fails from precisely the 
same reason as the rhymeless verse of some of the moderns— 
from being a string of disconnected images. 

The editors confine themselves to a very learned dis- 
cussion of the origins of Euphuism. Some scholars have 
derived it from the Spanish love of decoration, some from 
the French rhetoricians, some from the influence of classical 
humanism. Mr. Croll takes a bolder line, and while 
admitting the influence of Ovid, Plutarch (Moralia), and 
Pliny, makes a point of the traditional link with the 
oratorical, ceremonial Latin prose of the Middle Ages. 
Euphuism was, in fact, anti-humanist. There is a good deal 
to be said for this fresh view, particularly as closer research 
reveals more and more the dependence of literature (whether 
original or not) upon tradition. But Mr. Croll, we think, 
makes far too much of the humanists—Ascham, Drant, 
Gabriel Harvey, Wilson (‘Arte of Rhetoricke’’), &c.—as 
pioneers of a purer and simpler style. They were pedants, 
not because they revived the classics, but because instead of 
laying the banquet of the classics for the English language 
to taste, they tried to make it swallow it whole. The critical 
apparatus is in every way excellent. 





THE WORLD AT THE WAR. 


‘Germany in Defeat.” Vol. III]. By Count CHARLES DE 
Souza. (Kegan Paul. 6s. net.) 

‘*A General Sketch of the European War: The Second 
Phase.” By Hitarre Betioc. (Nelson. 6s. net.) 

“The ‘Fortnightly’ History of the War.” By Col. A. M. 
Murray, C.B., M.V.O. (Chapman & Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 

‘Victory in Defeat: The Agony of Warsaw and the 
Russian Retreat.” By STANLEY WASHBURN. (Constable. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

“Russia in Arms.” By Lt.-Col. RousrAm Berk. (Nisbet. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


“The British Oampaign in France and Flanders.” By Sir 


A. CONAN DOYLE. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. net.) 
“The Battle of the Somme: First Phase.” By JouN 
BUCHAN. (Nelson. Is. net.) 


So vast a field is the war that there is room for a multitude 
of books upon it. From one angle it is seen as man carried 
back from all the complexities and refinements of civilization 
to the primal functions of sleeping, killing, and eating. 
These are, indeed, the needs that dominate the situation ; 
but in the actual fact they are expressed in a thousand 
different ways, seasoned by humor, salted by tears; made 
glorious by idealism or sordid by imposed and reluctantly 
accepted discipline. And they are merely one aspect of a 
tremendous drama. Some have conceived it as Armageddon, 
the clash of fundamentaliy divergent principles, the strife 
of mental and moral beings with all their vast potentialities. 
And this, again, is not more than an aspect. There is the 
science of the factory, science mechanically and automatically 
applied ; and the science of the laboratory which demands 
the constant alertness of the trained mind. In a sense, the 
world is in the war, the small sorrows and circumscribed joys 
of mankind jostle with the infinite sadness of Rachel 
mourning her children, and the fierce, white-hot elation of 
staking life on a throw; the patient schemes of brilliant 
minds are carried out by unthinking and vaguely sensitive 
sons of the soil. And hence the pictures which observers 
and students bring away from it, though valid to themselves, 
are but partial, and none the less valuable on that account. 

Count de Souza’s third volume begins with the 
Russian campaign in Galicia, in August, 1914, and carries 
the story of the Eastern fighting to the end of the Russian 








retreat in the autumn of 1915. The Western struggle is 
recounted to the end of the Verdun battles. It is a large 
field to cover in a small book, but Count de Souza confines 
himself to the strategy of the war, and from that point of 
view his work is as adequate as it could be made at present. 
This does not, of course, make it accurate. Count de Souza 
has a point of view founded upon a close examination of 
the available evidence and uncompromisingly stated. Thus 
the Russian conduct of the war becomes a tragedy of errors. 
She gained victories without the vision to reap their full 
advantage, and so she fell into a position in which defeats 
were inevitable. The essential mistake of the Grand Duke 
was that he allowed himself to become obsessed with 
Austria-Hungary, and therefore disposed the bulk of his best 
treops on the Carpathian front when a holding strategy there 
with a more vigorous offensive in Poland would have given 
him a decisive victory over the Germans. The Russian line 
from the Dukla Pass to Grodno was thinned to give the 
requisite mass to the Carpathian thrust, and also to meet 
the diversion in Courland. Mackensen, therefore, had merely 
to break through the thin line near Gorlice to place himself 
on the rear of the Carpathian armies. That is the gist of 
the situation. Count de Souza holds that there was no lack of 
munitions ; nor was there any want of ability in the Grand 
Duke’s leaders. But the faulty strategy gave Germany the 
day, and the abandonment of Warsaw, Vilna, and Brest 
necessarily followed. This is an adequate and, indeed, a 
feasible explanation ; but it hardly lays sufficient stress on 
the poor reconnaissance which left the Grand Duke in ignor- 
ance of the blow that was preparing behind Cracow. Even 
Count de Souza must agree that it was merely the fact which 
proved the Grand Duke wrong. There was no inherent reason 
in it. And a commander who is left ignorant of essential facts 
must form wrong conclusions. The German communications 
were far superior to those of the Russians, and it would 
have cost them weeks to have accumulated a mass of 
artillery in any way comparable with that of Mackensen, who 
might just as well have struck at some other point. Still, 
Count de Souza’s third volume has all the stimulus of the 
first two, and, incidentally, their faults of manner. 

The Battle of the Marne still awaits its historian in spite 
of Mr. Belloc’s second volume. The bulk of the book is taken 
up with the battle in general and in detail; a little less 
than a quarter carries the history to the extension of the 
line to the coast. The general outline of the Battle of the 
Marne is now familiar to most students of the war. It was, 
says Mr. Belloc, an action of “ dislocation,’ though it is 
extremely difficult to see what he would call an action in 
which the centre is pierced. In the Battle of the Marne the 
Germans suddenly found on their extreme right a larger 
force than they had calculated. To meet it they leaned to 
the right. Somewhere a gap appeared through the slowness 
in making the accommodation for the bearing away from the 
centre. Foch struck through the gap, and the Germans, with 
their centre pierced, had to fall back rapidly to avoid 
complete disaster. The difference between this and an 
ordinary “piercing” action seems to be, according to Mr. 
Belloc’s account, that less was due to the French action than 
to the faults of the German command. This, of course, may 
be the case; but we have to remember that units were 
transferred across the French front from Sarrail’s army 
while the battle was actually in progress, and no dislocation 
occurred. And, surely, dislocation implies so widespread an 
incompetence on the part of the Germans that very clear 
evidence would be needed to support the thesis. It seems 
probable that history will look ever less to the action of 
Manoury against the Ourcq line and ever more to that of 
the French centre ; and probably the engagements of Foch’s 
left-hand neighbor will come to their own as contributory 
causes of one of the most thrilling battles in history. Some 
of Mr. Belloc’s readers, remembering the author of “‘ The Path 
to Rome,” will rub their eyes at the prolixity and dullness 
of this book ; but it is almost painfully clear. 

To write contemporary military history in monthly 
instalments is a test which few authors in the world could 
sustain with honor, and, frankly, Colonel Murray comes 
through the ordeal no better than might have been expected. 
The “Fortnightly ’’ History covers two years of the war, 
and amplifies, with amendments, the articles issued from time 
totime. There isa preface by Sir Evelyn Wood, chiefly devoted 
to divergencies of opinion from the author, and some excellent 
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THE WAR VICTIMS 
RELIEF COMMITTEE OF THE) 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


has been giving much help to the Suffering Victims 
of the War in several of the countries that have been 
devastated by it. It began its work very soon after 
the commencement of the war in 1914, and has 
continued it ever since, over an ever-expanding 


area. 
It has raised ONE HUNDRED AND’ EIGHT 
THOUSAND PounpDs, most of which has _ been 


expended in helping the helpless and in carrying 
aid in a variety of ways where they have found it 
the most needed. 

They have carried Medical Relief to all their 
centres of work, to the Maternity Hospital which 


they established at Chalons-sur-Marne, and they 
have given general medical and nursing relief 
b bd Dd 


throughout all the districts of the War Zone in 
France. Therein also they have constructed a large 
number of wood huts for the temporary shelter of 
those who have been made homeless by the des- 
truction of their houses in the war, the timber for 
which has been furnished by the French Govern- 
ment, who have thus recognised the value of the 
service being rendered to many of their subjects, 
and for which the Local Authorities have expressed 
their gratitude in cordial terms. 

Their work has extended to Serbia, Salonika, 
Corfu, Corsica, and Algiers for the Serbians, and 
to the Belgian Refugees in Holland, where they 
have been sedulously cared for by many of our 
workers. 

More recently they have sent out to Buzuluk, in 
the Government of Samara, in Russia, a Hospital 
and Nursing Staff, where the need of the War 
Refugees appears to exceed anything that has been 
met with in other parts of Europe, where the num- 
ber of the sufferers is almost without limit. Here 
are Refugees from Poland, from the War Zones 
of Russia, from Galicia, and elsewhere. 

The demand for money and necessary 
material exceeds our preconceived ideas. 

Most of the money which the Committee has 
raised and expended has come from the members 
of its own Society, therefore it feels justified, in 
view of the vastness of the need in 


APPEALING to the GENERAL PUBLIC 


for added help. It believes that as the work of the 
Committee becomes more widely known its labours 
will be approved, and this Appeal will not be made 
in vain. 

It has now some 170 Helpers of both sexes 
actively engaged in its work, the most of whom are 
unpaid, and who have applied themselves heartily 
to this work of relief with the desire to give them- 
selves with entire devotion to this work of relief to 
suffering humanity without regard to Nationality 
or Religious Profession. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Honorary Secretary, 


MISS A. RUTH FRY 


relief 


at the offices of the Committee at Ethelburga 
House, 91, Bishopsgate, London, to whom all 
communications should be addressed. 
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With a Foreword by IAN MALCOLM, M.P. 


After reading this series of inhuman documents let the reader 
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Reproduced in Colours, Imp, 4to, on Art Paper. 
ls. net. Postage 3d. 
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introductory matter as to the strength of the belligerents, 
wastage, and so forth. In many ways Colonel Murray gives 
an admirable summary of the engagements of the war. Even 
the campaign in South-West Africa is clearly and accurately 
synopsized. But the early part of the history is well worth 
drastic revision. The Battle of the Marne is not correctly 
described. Less than a page is devoted to it, and Manoury 
and Sir John French appear in a réle which the facts do not 
sustain. The right wing of the German army was not driven 
back “in a disorderly retreat.” It would be truer to say that 
it “vanished” in the night of September 9th. In a future 
edition Colonel Murray will do well to revise his early pages. 

Mr. Stanley Washburn has now won a unique place 
among war correspondents. He supplies more of those plain 
facts about the war which the historian craves than any 
other journalist in the field. All of the matter in 
“Victory in Defeat’’ has appeared before in the Chicago 
‘Tribune.” It deals with the Russian side of the great 
retreat from Gorlice, and it is perhaps natural for one who 
saw the steadfastness of the Tsar's troops from so near and 
domestic a view-point that he should conclude that “the 
Russian reverses have been so costly and demoralizing to 
their victors, that history will judge them as the greatest 
single source of the German downfall.’’ Whether this be 
the case or not, Mr. Washburn’s book is a valuable sidelight 
on a great episode, and cannot be neglected by the historian. 
Movements become concrete and personal in his hands, and 
a considerable amount of color escapes into his narrative. 

‘Russia in Arms” is a book which should find many 
readers, Lieut.-Colonel Roustam Bek is a Russian officer 
who served on Kuropatkin’s staff in the Russo-Japanese 
War, and his first chapter describes his own life. The other 
chapters deal with the Russian cavalry, the Cossacks, 
the Army in the field, and other subjects of great 
interest. There are numerous vignettes of famous characters 
dotted over the book. One of these describes the unfortunate 
Samsonoff, whose fate was Hindenburg’s pedestal. The 
Cossack sketches have not the charm of Tolstoy, but they 
certainly make their subject live. 

‘The British Campaign in France and Flanders ” is the 
vast canvas Sir A. Conan Doyle attempts to cover, and for 
the present we may feel assured that it will not be surpassed. 
We have far more of the living feel of Mons here than in 
any other book that has yet appeared, and it is this quality 
which the reader will appreciate throughout the book. Suffi- 
cient of the general strategy is given to form an intelligible 
picture of the greatest battles which the British Army had 
fought until that time. Sir Arthur gives the strategy of the 
Marne incorrectly; but although he stresses the work of 
Manoury in the Oureq a little too much, he does not distort 
the réle of the British Army at the time. 

Mr. Buchan’s book on the first phase of the Battle of 
the Somme carries the story down to September 4th. It is 
illustrated with official illustrations, and without losing 
clearness has much of Mr. Buchan’s charm of writing. It 
is an excellent little book, and we are pleased to find it 
including the letter of an officer on the eve of the opening 
battle. This letter, surely one of the noblest in literature, 
first appeared in the “ Times,” and it certainly deserved to 
be preserved. 





AN AMBASSADRESS. 


‘My Russian and Turkish Journals.” By Hariot, Lapy 
DUFFERIN. (Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 


THe side of diplomacy which has no secrets is bound to 
suffer neglect in a period when our judgment is concentrated 
with the ardor of a classical student upon the nice inter- 
pretation of a telegraphic phrase or the complexities of 
European time. The motives and the decisive acts which 
have blotted out the normal life of civilization seem to be 
the sole matter of history, and it might appear indelicate 
or fruitless to inquire how ambassadors behave in less 
momentous circumstances, or what are the recreations of 
the giants who steer the fortunes of the world. Yet in 
framing schemes for model embassies under entirely new 
management it would be fatal to cverlook the significance 
of the spirit which governs alike the professional and the 
social side of our ambassadors’ lives, and the discretion 


' 





which has led Lady Dufferin to write of diplomacy without 
cyphers throws into higher relief the curious formality and 
isolation that hedge about the representatives of friendly 
Powers. 

The Embassies are not governed by geography, but 
remain a part ot their country of origin; their tenants 
exercise towards each other the geniality, and towards the 
surrounding population the tolerance, of the English squire. 
Lady Dufferin, in Berlin, Petrograd, Constantinople, or 
Cairo, is foremost in arranging the most successful of parties, 
unsurpassed in collecting charitable levies, deft in securing 
law and order in the most cosmopolitan of domestic estab- 
lishments. And no length of residence in any foreign 
capital would, we feel, have altered the fresh and frank 
outlook with which she scrutinizes the un-English world. 
Charm and tact dissolved for her the formalities of Berlin, 
which was her junction for Petrograd; and ‘‘ Prince 
sismarck,’’ who waited for Emperors to call on him, 
presents himself to Lady Dufferin in “shining helmet ’’ :— 

“‘He was in uniform, a tall, large man, with a very 
pleasant face. He sat down and talked all the time very 
good English, in a deliberate manner. He told me a great 
deal about Prussia, and I enjoyed his visit very much.” 

She dines at the Palace, the Emperor on one side and an 
entirely mute young Prince on the other, and notices the 
ripening fruit of the principles of 1870 :— 

‘‘Numbers of the servants wore rows of war medals, 
and, indeed, there is a great sentiment of reality about 
people and things at this Court. The men have all seen 
active service. 

Germany was already concentrating her thoughts to good 
purpose. Her Ambassador at Petrograd tells Lady Dufferin 
a story of —_— which hardly exhibits the strategist at 
his greatest : 

“One day, at a Council of War, another Generel 
objected to a suggestion of Moltke’s on the ground that it 
was dangerous, upon which Moltke said, reflectively, 
‘Yes, yes, war is a dangerous thing, a very dangerous 
thing.’ ”’ 

In Constantinople, in 1881, she is shown the fatal and 
fascinating offering of the West to the East—-‘‘a very big 
new cannon, presented to the Sultan by Krupp.’’ 

In Petrograd the Ambassadress settles down with the 
most modest hopes of acquiring the language :- 

‘‘T think we must have some Russian lessons, 60 as to 
know the letters and be able to pronounce a little. It is 
so odd not to be able even to spell the names of the streets 
and shops.”’ 

A more pressing business is the mastery of a formidable 
book of etiquette, which prescribes the conduct of diplomats 
from the moment of arrival, and is not found wanting in 
the more remote contingencies :— 

‘Si l Ambassadeur souhaite que son secretaire ou un de 
ses parents soit placé dans le carrosse de sa Majesté 
Impériale cela lui est accordé, mais en observant qu'il 
prenne place au dessous du Maitre des Cérémonies, et qu'il 
n’entre dans le carrosse qu’apres lui.’ 

We have glimpses of the Embassy at the ballet, “a great 
institution in Russia,’’ which has since made so welcome 
an invasion of Covent Garden; the gentlemen visit the 
maneeuvres to witness the brilliant old-world cavalry 
charges by regiments with horses carefully matched in color, 
and to hear the concluding ceremony. 

“When the whole thing was over the Emperor rode up 
to each regiment in turn, and expressed his approval, upon 
which the entire regiment sang out in reply: ‘ We thank you 
very much; we hope to do better next time.’ This sentence 
is taught them, and these interchanges of compliments were 
repeated several times during the day’s proceedings.”’ 

There are bolder excursions to the country, where 
punctilio is less stiff, but not less exacting, than at Court :— 

“Lord Frederick Hamilton and Mr. Kennedy came back 
from a bear-shooting expedition. They did not kill their 
bear, but they saw some of the custome of the country. 
T hey had to sleep in a hay-loft, and were invaded by all the 
women of the village, who came in a body to toss them. 
Seizing hold of them, they threw them up in the air, and 


then caught them, the victims having to pay to be released. 
This is considered an honor which is paid the visitor.’’ 


The ladies, as English ladies should, spend days of exhilara- 
tion in watching the destruction of bears :— 


“We found that the Government bear was already 
dead, so we went after the mother and young ones, We had 
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ORIENTAL STUDIES. 


M\HE SCHOOL of ORIENTAL STUDIES, London Institution, 


Finsbury Circus, E.C., OPENED on JANUARY 18th, 1917. Courses 
will be held in the Principal Languages of the Near, Middle, and Far 
East, and of Africa. Courses will also be given on Oriental Religions 
and Customs. 

Intending Students are invited to apply at once to the undersigned. 
E. DENISON ROSS, Director. 
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HE PUBLIC SPEAKER’S LIBRARY 

HOW TO SPEAK EFFECTIVELY, 3rd Edition; 
PUBLIC (Fluency, &c.), 2nd Edition; and ELOCUTION 
PULPIT (4s. net each, postage 65d.). 
for Social Occasions, &c. (2]8. net, postage 6d.). 
SEYMOUR. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.). All Booksellers.—For Svyllabu: 
of Chapters or prospectus of PRIVATE TUITION address Mr. (€ 
Sermour, 446, Strand, London. 
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To be powerful—strong of will, ard to have all the attrie 
butes of virile strength—you need 


Visem 


(Seed of Strength) 


It is a concentrated Protein and Phosphorus food, combined 
with Lecithin and Glycerophosphate of Soda. 


Your doctor will tell you that Lecithin is the finest Nerve food 
known to science, and that it is an ebsolute necessity for strong 
nerves. The organic Phospho-Protein, which exists in Visem te 
the extent of over 80%, is entirely absorbed into the syetem, and 
can be digested by the weakest. One pound of Visem tn nutritive 
power is equivalent to six pounds of lean meat. When there is that 
‘run down and tired feeling’ Visem “ picks you up,” and speedily 
removes all nerve depr on. The entire system is re-vitalised, 
and the nerves being once again healthy, are not felt. 

Visem is prepared in tablets and wder form. The tablets, 
chocolate coated or plain, are sold in tins (containing 24) for 1/6, 
and bave been found a boon to our fighting men in the trencbes 
fhe powder ts 1/6, 2/6, 4/-, 7/86 @ tin. Send poset card for free 
sample and descriptive booklet to— 


St. IVEL, Ltd., Dept. C (London Depot), Battereea Park, S.W. 

















They Must Not Starve. 


‘*! was in prison and ye came unto Me.”’ 








{7 is hardly necessary to plead the cause of 

our men who are prisoners in Germany ; 
their plight is too well known, and we who are 
free can never pay in full the debt we owe to 
those who have lost their liberty on our behalf 
and in the defence of their country. 


Yet we may at least ease our conscience by 
doing all we can to lighten their captivity and to 
make their life more bearable; and just now we 
should make a special effort to send them an 
assurance that they are not forgotten by those at 
home who are reaping the benefit of their 


sacrifice. 
Any donation, however small, will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by the 
Rev. HUGH B. CHAPMAN,,. 
7, Savoy Hill, London, W.C., 
on behalf of 


The Royal Savoy Association for the 
Relief of British Prisoners of War. 


Registered under the War Charities Act. 
Authorised by the Central Prisoners of War Committee 
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a delightful drive, the day being too lovely! Bright sun 

and glistening snow. 

‘When we reached the spot we found that the she-bear 
had caught the alarm and was off, but the little ones 
remained. We got into our places, and at the first shot 
they scampered out. I saw them beautifully, but a most 
terrible thing happened—tell it not in Gath !—no less than 
ten shots were fired at them, and they escaped uninjured. 

‘The sportsmen were very unhappy and immensely 
astonished. And I don’t think they have got over it yet.” 

The Russia which her novelists have shown us peeps 
at times through the veil of good form and sport. One 
knows well the intellectuality, eulogized and execrated in 
the pages of Turgenieff and Tolstoy, which Lady Dufferin 
notes :— 

‘* People here are very easy to talk to, and they enjoy 
getting up a discussion on some matter of opinion, such as 
‘whether women understand women better than men do’; 
‘whether a man knows a man better than a woman can’; 
‘whether as a rule people improve upon acquaintance or the 
reverse’; ‘whether the voice or the ‘‘regard”’ gives the 
truest impression of a person’s feelings,’ &c.”’ 

There are a few glimpses of the sinister background to the 
precarious life of the Court, and Lady Dufferin reproduces 
the atmosphere of rumor which enveloped Petrograd. After 
the second attempt on the Tsar it is found 

‘‘that in the Palace the servants and their families have 

been making money by letting out the corners of their rooms 

to homeless vagabonds; and it is only a wonder that more 

Nihilists have not been living there.” 

And after the murder men everywhere expect mines to be 
sprung beneath their feet. 

The spread of education had not yet troubled the air in 
Turkey and Egypt, though twelve essays, “each taking 
at least ten minutes and all on the driest subjects,’’ already 
formed part of the prize-giving ceremony in Robert College 
at Roumeli Hissar. For the most part, Lady Dufferin 
gives a tranquil chronicle of regattas, dinners, visits to 
this and that monument of antiquity, passing conversations 
with Brugsch and Maspero, ‘“‘ Mr. Burton (the traveller),”’ 
or Lord Charles Beresford. She penetrates into harems, 
attends oriental weddings, conducts di‘ficuit conversations 
with princesses, with the same unflagging assiduity, until 
the family is translated into another sphere by the appoint- 
ment of Lord Dufferin to be Viceroy of India. The illus- 
trations from photographs and drawings add considerably 
to the interest of this carefully-kept record of the activities 
inseparable from diplomatic success. 





DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


“Xingu, and Other Stories.” By Epiri Warton. (Mac- 
millan. 5s. net.) 

“ Hatchways.” By Erne. Sipcwick. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 6s.) 

“Their Lives.” By VioLeT HuNT. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 


Ir is a disagreeable experience to be disappointed with a 
book of Mrs. Wharton’s. She is one of living novelists 
who is pretty certain to be read by posterity; she is the 
truest disciple of Henry James the age has produced, and 
a great deal of her psychology is pure discovery. But 
“ Xingu”’ is a bad drop from her professed level of achieve- 
ment. ‘The first story, from whose title the book takes its 
name, is a satiric expedition against a club of American 
blue-stockings. The point of the story rests upon their 
pretensions to the knowledge of the word “ Xingu” (a river 
in South America). And Mrs. Wharton runs a piece of 
verbal artifice like this into over forty pages. How can it 
make anything but dull reading to trace out a trifle like 
this (which ought to be treated neatly, gaily, and very 
briefly) into so labored an exposition? ‘Coming Home” 
is a tale of the war, in which a German officer is 
murdered by a French officer for an outrage upon his 
betrothed. The incident is related with far greater elabora- 
tion than we have set down, and indeed than it warrants. 
And Mrs. Wharton has not succeeded in creating behind 
the front line of her actual page those noble reserves and 
suggestions which have enhanced her novels, not only with 
an art, but a philosophy. “ Autres Temps” is an attack 
upon the incongruities and inconsistencies of the taboos of 
American society, but here again it lacks sharpness and 
condensation. “Kerfol” and “The Triumph of Night” 
are goodish ghost stories, wiih a keener sénse of accomplish- 
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ment than the others. One can feel round their edges and 
find fewer cracks. But “The Choice ””—an episode in the 
love intrigue between the wife of a coxcomb and his solicitor 
—is a complete failure. It suggests nothing and means 
nothing, and ulterior significances are the backbone of Mrs. 
Wharton’s art. ‘The EBunner Sisters’’--a grey monotone 
of the sufferings of two women who keep a small shop—is 
the longest and most ambitious story in the book. It is 
not art, but a chronicle in the realistic manner, with the 
penalties attaching to a too close devotion to that method. 
Indeed, all these stories give one the impression of apprentice 
work, and make us wonder whether they are not actually 
early experiments, revised for publication. The last thing 
they display is that sure and conscious command of her 
material which we have learned to expect from Mrs. 
Wharton. Such hesitation, so many underlined effects, so 
uncertain a style (how different from the exquisite ease of 
her maturer work!), such unavailing labor to bring a story 
triumphantly off—all this might have been expected before 
Mrs. Wharton had “ found herself.” 

“ Hatchways,’’ again, is a simulacrum of Miss Sidgwick. 
It is an attempt to give a detached picture of two contrasted 
groups of people—the Duchess of Wickford, her two sons, 
and their set at “Holmer”; Ernestine Redgate and hers 
at “ Hatchways.”” The really successful portraiture in the 
book is Ernestine, whom Miss Sidgwick makes quite feature- 
less, and at the same tims depicts as producing a good 
influence and an agreeable impression upon the company 
with which she comes into contact. And the use of Gabriel 
du Frettay, the detached Frenchman (who talks so much 
better English than the Englishmen), anxious to study 
English ways, as a kind of semi-ironical chorus, does give 
a solid and desirably objective effect to the book. For all 
that the story drags and keeps pricking us to question 
whether Miss Sidgwick has put all her mind and spirit into 
it. We feel the suspicion that it is hardly worth while to 
write a longish novel about such rather feckless, idle, 
disagreeable people—in spite of the numerous stray clever- 
nesses in the book which spring up like wild flowers in a 
patch of disused ground. Miss Sidgwick, of course, means 
us to view them in that light, and her strong capabilities 
make no mistake about it. But it almost seems as if she 
had grown disheartened and had communicated her 
weariness to us. 

“Their Lives” is not a disappointment, in the sense that 
it is inferior to Miss Hunt’s usual adequacy. But it is one 
of the harshest and most unpleasant novels we have 
ever read. In a hard, graceless style (in itself like 
a grimace of disgust) it deploys before our shrinking gaze 
the three daughters of the Pre.Raphaelite painter, Henry 
Radmall, and his cynical, witty, brilliant, worldly, not 
unfriendly wife. Christina, Virgilia, and Orinthia possess 
every advantage of good looks, “refined’’ education, 
intelligent and prosperous society, and ample means. But 
Miss Hunt, with great skill, a terrible persistence and 
ruthlessness, and occasionally rather distasteful relish, 
tears off these decent coverings and exposes them in 
their corruption. Christina, the amateur young poetess of 
“The Ache of Love,” does her utmost in childhood, by all 
kinds of sordid meannesses and subterfuges, to keep her 
younger sisters from enjoying any of the agreeable privileges 
of favoritism which she enjoys in womanhood ; she devotes 
all her energies to a desperate philandering and amatory 
sensation, until, as her obvious methods recoil upon her, 
we find her in the last chapter heading straight for a not 
unwilling seduction :— 


“* The tears of ardent self-pity in her eyes made her very 
clumsy, but Virgilia seemed stolidly determined to resent 
nothing. Christina found herself almost wishing, and for 
the moment distinctly imagining that a lethal weapon was 
in her hand. It would have been quite heavenly to plunge 
a bodkin into the interstices between the laces of Virgilia’s 
new stays, at the back. ai 


Orinthia is simply an ungracious cypher. But Virgilia is 
deadly. Her one purpose in life is to do the best for herself, 
without heart and by means of every cruelty, dishonesty, 
and cool, rational egoism within her power and use. “ She 
was like a cat that schemes to get the fish without wetting 
its paws.”’ But Virgilia is worse even than this. She is 
positively baleful, sinister, poisonous. ‘“ She was a vampire, 
carefully protecting herself, taking in ideas, imbibing 
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nourishment of all sorts—a monster waiting to spring.” 
And again: “ Virgilia, pulpy, calm, white, like a large, fat 
slug that has crept out on the garden walk after rain, basked 
in these fostering airs.’’ The book describes how she 
gradually gets the better of the weaker Christina, and by 
a successful marriage, drives tha latter into a kind of 
servitude to her, having recourse to the most evil methods 
of insinuation and hypocrisy to ruin Christina’s credit, if 
she shows signs of jibbing against the halter. There is, 
indeed, no art in such a book: it is like photographing and 
enlarging a maggot heap. But there is power and a dreadful 
kind of patience in this system of minute revelation. And 
one great service Miss Hunt has certainly done. The 
Virgilia type, with its level-headed materialism, self-con- 
fidence, and calculated self-seeking, has hitherto not been 
exposed, but actually idealized as a triumph of modernism, 
both in fiction and in life. But Miss Hunt has assuredly 
given her her death-blow 


Che Beek in the Citp. 


CAN WE GET RID OF THE WAR DEBT? 
Tuk issue of the Loan was heralded and accompanied by 
so many statistical exercises on War Debt in the newspape1 
press of the United Kingdom that every Briton whose mind 
can work in millions and billions should be in a position to 
write an essay on the subject. Possibly, however, there are 
even among our readers still some who are sufficiently puzzled 
and mystified and alarmed to welcome anything like an 
answer to the question propounded in our title. Th 
present writer has watched the appalling growth of debt with 
something like despair, and entirely unmoved by the cheerful 
reassurances issued from time to time by professional 
optimists to the effect that, as most of the debt is raised at 
home, there is no loss, but merely a transference of money 
from one pocket to another! That such fallacies as these 
should still pass muster shows how little what is called 
higher education has done for the reasoning faculties. What 
we are now up against is the fact that the debt charge and 
the pensions charge in the long years of industrial chaos and 
commercial depression which will almost certainly succeed 
this unexampled destruction of life and property, will con 
stitute an unsupportable tax upon the labor and earning 
power of the country, especially if our Allies and Colonies 
are unable to repay us punctually or in full. 

Two suggestions may here be made for dealing with ou 
war debt as substitutes for the simple process of trying, by 
means of Income-tax, Customs, and Excise to raise, year by 
year, a revenue adequate to meet the burden of interest in 
addition to Civil, Military, and Naval charges. The first 
is by the imposition of a high inheritance tax, which should 
be applied solely to the extinction of debt. It is possible 
that fifty millions might be raised every year in this way, 
with the result that, in the course of a generation, more than 
half of the new war debt would be extinguished. This 
expedient has the advantage of simplicity. On the othe 
hand, the procedure is slow, and in the years when relief is 
most needed relief will be least felt. There is also the danger 
that capital, which is a nervous thing, would somehow shrink 
away and elude the officials of the Inland Revenue. 

The second plan is more novel and ambitious. Sir 
Robert Giffen and others have attempted to estimate the 
value in pounds sterling of all the wealth possessed by the 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom in houses, land, and 
property of all kinds, whether fixed or movable, including 
foreign and colonial securities. Obviously, these estimates 
are only approximate, and they vary considerably. There 
is no possibility of ascertaining how far the present market 
value of such things as agricultural land, country mansions 
or pictures would fall if an attempt were made to sell then 
in unusual quantities at any given time. But for the sake 
of lucidity, let us assume that the total wealth and capital 
possessed by the inhabitants of the United Kingdom may 
he assessed at twenty thousand millions sterling, as against 
in aggregate income in normal times of perhaps one-eighth 

£2,500,000,000. Jt will be remembered that before the wan 
the German Government made a capital levy rather than 











borrow money for military preparations. Why then, say 
the ingenious authors of this proposal, should not a capital 
levy be imposed for the purpose of clearing away the war 
debt? If the property holders of the country are worth 
twenty thousand millions, then a flat rate of 10 per cent. 
on all would produce two thousand millions, which would 
vemove from the shoulders of the taxpayer a debt charge of 
more than one hundred millions sterling annually. A flat 
rate which called upon a man who possessed £100 to deliver 
up £10, and a man who possessed a million to deliver up 
£100,000, might seem hard upon the small man. But if the 
proceeds were used partly to abolish the sugar duties and 
reduce the tea duties, as well as to mitigate the severity of 
the income-tax, the small man would have every reason to 
be thankful for the capital levy. Probably a graduated scale 
would be introduced so as to yield an average of 10 per cent. 
The difficulty is, of course, that a great deal of property is 
neither liquid nor capable of being rapidly liquidated. Still, 
in most cases, the difficulty would be got over by resort to 
mortgages or by giving owners of particular classes of pro- 
perty a number of years in which to pay their levy by instal- 
ments. If we take the case of a millionaire who has £200,000 
in the funds, the transaction is simplicity itself. He hands 
over £100,000 worth of War Loan or Treasury Bills, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer puts them into the fire. The 
man whose property is entirely in agricultural land, and 
whose income consists of rents, would hand over, say, 1,000 
acres, which the Government could, if it liked, sell in lots, 
and so the levy might be the means of re-creating a large 
class of peasant proprietors, and thereby increasing enor- 
mously our rural population and our home supplies of food. 


THe War Loan anv Income Tax. 

The question as to which of the two classes of War Loan 
should be applied for depends upon the income of the appli- 
cant. Persons or companies who are liable to the full rate 
of income-tax of 5s. in the £ may find it advantageous to 
apply for the Four Per Cent. Loan, on which interest is paid 
free of income-tax ; but it is to be remembered that the rate 
of income-tax in the future is a matter of conjecture. 
Investors who are not acquainted with the intricacies of 
income-tax would do well to study the question of how much 
tax they will have to pay, and what abatements and relief 
they can claim, before applying for the Loan. They will 
find a leaflet just issued by Messrs. F. C. Mathieson & Sons 
of considerable assistance in this connection. It is shown 
that holders of the 5 per cent. Stock, subject to the present 
rates of tax, will receive the following net incomes :— 


Income Tax Payable Net Income. 

Total Income £ s.@ £ sd 
Up to £130 -- 5 5 0 
» £500 15 9 49 3 
£1,000 18 43 4 6 74 

£1,500 t-z@ 440 
» £2,000 13 % 41% 
Over £2,000 16 3 318 9 


thus a person with an income of £1,600 should receive £4 4s. 
per cent., against only £4 per cent., from the net interest 
Stock. A beneficiary under a trust, with a total income of 
less than £130, would be entitled to £5 5s., as against £4, 
from the net interest Stock. The figures of income in the 
table above make no allowance for redemption, which is an 
additional attraction offered only by the 5 per cent. issue. 


THe Ranp Goup Ovurpvt. 


The publication of Transvaal gold and native labor 
returns relating to the year 1916 attracted little attention 
in the Kaffir Market last Saturday. As expected, the total 
production made a new record at £39,484,900, an increase 
of £857,500 as compared with the 1915 output. But a year ago 
an increase of £2,970,600 over 1914 was recorded, and the 
lecline in the rate of increase must be attributed largely to the 
effects of the war, for a large percentage of the white miners 
are said to have enlisted, while the native labor statistics 
show a total of 191,500 at the end of 1916, as compared with 
209,400 at the end of 1915. In spite of the increase in pro- 
duction, shareholders in gold mines in the Transvaal have 
not benefited, for the amount distributed in dividends fell 
from £7,824,800 to approximately £7,300.000, as against the 
high record of £9,523.500 in 1909. 

LUcELLUM. 





